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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. | bly situated at.the northern boundary of the city on the FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
" Albany and Troy road; and the general arrangement of y ; me 
a ~ ithe grounds for the Fair, and the regulations for the ex- We received our usual files of foreign Agricultural 
GAYLORD & TUCKER, EDITORS. | hibition, it is thought will be very satisfact ry. Sovreat Journals by the last steamer at Boston. Lhe English pa- 


LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 


One Dollar per annum—Nix Copies for $5. 
(PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE.) 


20 per cent commission on 25 or more subscribers, and 

25 per cent commission on 100 or more. 

Subscriptions to commence with a volume ; and the money 
to be sent free of postage. 
THE BACK VOLUMES OF THE CULTIVATOR, 
Handsomely stitched in printed covers, 

Can be furnished to new subscribers—Vols. I. [f. IL. TV. at 50 
ceuts each, and Vols. V. Vi. VII. VIL. at $1. each. 

They can also be procured of Davton & Newman, booksellers, 
199 Broadway; Israet Post, bookseller, $3 Bowery, and at G. 
C. Tuorrven’s Seed store, 11 John-st., New-York—of UD. Lanv- 
retH & Co., Seedsmen, and Jupvan Dorson, bookseller, Phi 
delphia—of Hovey & Co., Seedsmen, Boston—of A. H.S1u.wetr, 
bookseller, Providence—of R. Hitt, Jr., & Co., Richmond-—ot F. 
Taytor, Bookseller, and - Cartan, Seedsmaa, Washington 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 


“TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND.” 











CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N.Y. STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Trial of Implements on Tue » 27. 
General Exhibition on Wednesday & Sept. 28, 29. 


Public Sale of Stock, §c. on Friday, Sept. 30. 








ALL persons who intend to exhibit cattle, horses, sheep 


or swine, shoul. give notice to LutTHER Tucker, Re- 
cording Secretary, Albany, previous to the loth of Sep- 
tember, in order that the necessary accommodaiions may 
be made for them; and ai} animais must be on the ground 
by 9 o'clock of the <Xth. 

All persons intending to compete four the premiums on 
plows, must send their plows to tue Reeording Secretary, 
Albany, previous to the loth of September next, that the 
committee may have opportunity to test them thoroughly, 
and at such times and places as they may think best, and 
be prepare to report at the Fair. 

Allotheragricul‘ural implements mus! be sent as above, 
on or before the 26th of September, that the committee 
may have an opportunity to test them the day before the 
exhibition. 

It is very cesirable that all those who intend to com- 
pete for the premiums on butter and cheese, maple sugar, 
cocoons, silk, &e. should have the:r specimens in Albany, 
early on the morning of Sept. 27, that they may be de- 
posited in their appropriate places, and the rooms suita- 
bly arranged on the day previous to the Fair. 





{i The Executive Committee respectfully solicit for 
exhibition, specimens of rare farm and garden products, 
uits, flowers, &c. &c., every thing indeed, 





seeils, roo's, fi 
which will add to the interest of the Fair. They would 
particularly request specimens of the different varieties 
of seed wheat, oats,. barley, Intiian corn, potatoes, tur- 
neps, beets, carrots, &c. &c. 

BEFORE our next issue, the second annual Cattle Show 
and Fair of this Society, under its sent organization, 
will have taken place, and we feel yreat pleasure in be- 
ing able to assure our readers, that from present iniica- 
tions, the meeting willbe of the most interesting kind. 
The Fair at Syracuse, last September, as an experiment, 
must be considered asa very successful one, and it is be- 
lieved that the arrangemen's the present year, have been 
such as to remedy the partial failures that on some points 
then occurred. A reference to the list of premiums here- 
tofore published in the Cultivator, will show that the list 
is very extensive, and the premiums on a liberal scale; 
while the committees appointe | to award them, it will 
be seen, embrace gentlemen from various sections of the 
Union, of the highest respectability, insuring t 
ance of a!l reasonable causes of complaint inth 
bution. The show of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, &e. 
will, it is believed, constitute a collection of aninials hi- 











» avoid- 








r «ustrie 


therto unequaled in our country; and the admirer of 
beautiful stock. while he will have an opportun:y of 
examining some of the finest in the country, wil! be able 
to make such purchases, or sales, as the cuse may be, 4 
will conduce to his profit. 

Vhe groun:! selected tor the tion, is very favora 


lare the facilities for access to this place, and so general is 
| the interest felt in this Catthe Show and Fair, that we 
| think our friends, farmers and others, wil! scarcely be 
| disappointed in the resutt of the exhibition. 

| One of the most interesting points of this Annual Tair, 
jis the show of agricultural and other implements, as 
showing the improvement made in form and desi; 
in a few years; and the great skill which our mec 
; evince in their construction. Nothing perhaps will more 
|¢learly demonstrate how much agriculiure owes to the 
mechanic arts, and how indissolubly t.eir interests are 
connected, than an examination of the implements oilet 

,ed at our annual fairs. Farmers who have neglected to 
provide themselves with the improved implements so 
necessary to goou husbandry, will here tind abundant op 

portunities of comparison and selection, 

In this notice of the Annual Fair, there is one thing to 
which we wish to call especial altention; and that is the 
{necessity of having the presence, and the encouragemen 
of the fair. Let them be present with the proofs of thei: 
industry, the labors of their own fair hands; with the flow- 
ers they have cultivated, those heautiful evidences of cn 
rect feeling and good taste; and if nothing more, wii 
their smiles, their kind words of greeting, and the e! 





fectual encouragement which the presence of Womana 
ways renders in the prosecution of every goo work. Te 
England, Jadies of the highest distinction make a point 
of being present at such exhibitions, where husba 
brothers, or sons, are contenders for the premiums to be 
awarded. Surely it cannot be unbecoming in an Amet 
can woman to feel a similar sokcituce, or grace by he: 
presence a similar exhibition. 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Tue Annual Fair of the Institute is to be held in the 
city of New-York, the third week in October, and the 
ations and arrangements indicate that the Fair { 


ill not be inferior in in 









Tres 





Established for the promotion of American 





y, the Institute has gone stea lily nward as if 
means permitted, and has coubtless effec nuch 
Las! year the sum appropriated by the for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, wiich belonged to the city 
of New-York, was received by this soelety, and i 
means of rendering agriculture more elfic‘eat aid t i 





had hitherto done, essentially aided; and we are glad 
see that this important imterest has in the arrangemen! 
for the present year, received more of the attention it 
deserves, 

It appears that for the last seven years of the Tustitute 
its aggregate receipts from all urces have een £D1,% 
Only S7,7 81.71 of this amount has been expended in pre- 
miums; andof this sum, that devoted to agr:cullural pre- 
miums, has been $1,618.96. The balance of this sum of 
es of the 
society, rent of rooms for the exhibition of manufaciur 
articles, agricultural implemen‘s, Xc. library, printing, 
ine to work the farm and other machinery e: 
hibited, the whole it appears having been rigidly appro- 
priated to the use of the Institute. With the exception 
of the small sum received from the state, this amount h 
been received from the contributions of individual libe- 
rality. 

For the premiums on manufactured articles, imple- 
ments, cattle, &c. &c. we must refer to the circular of 
the Institute, merely stating that the whole is ona libe- 
ral scale, and worthy of the Institute of the commercial! 
emporium. 


1,920 dollars, has been required for the exper 








steam eng 








Sark oF Srock.—It will be seen by an advertisement 
in this paper, that there is to be a publie sale of pure 
bred Short Horns, at Philadelphia, on the 8ih inst. The 
herd of Mr. Gowen is celebrated for its milking proper- 
ties, and will doubiless draw together a goodly number 
of purchasers. 

THRESHING MACHINES.—We invite the attention of 
those who are in want of Horse Powers and Threshing 
Machines, to the advertisement of Mr. Bosrwick, of 
. From what we hear of h 
machine, we think it will equal the recommendations gi- 

en of it, and that those who purchase of Mr. B. wili not 


New-York, in this paper 





be disappointed in getting a well made and substantial 
machine. We are glad to hear that Mr. Bostwick will 
at our State Fair with one of his machines, and that 


Vv 





e wlllaiso have at the Fair, anew and \v » Straw 


vier, which hei 





20ut introducing to the pubic. 


pers are filled with detailed accounts of the great Catile 


d 
Show of the Royal Agricultural Society, which was held 
at DBristol, durmg the week commencing July 12. It 


seems to have exceeded even the previous splendid shows 


of this truly Royal Society. The New Farmer's Journal, 


panied by a large supplement, which 


of July 18, is accon 


with apart of the paper itself, is devoted to a detailed 


deseription of this grand ow, the whole of which 
would nearly tilla number of the Cultivator. The suc- 
cee , vers OF the same paper furnish us with beau- 
tifully engraved portraits of Sir Thomes Fairfaxr,* a Yur- 
ham bull, which received the first prize of thirly sovee 
reigns, andl Of Symmetry,} which received the second 
price of tweaty vereignus. We are ive the labor of 

rg ese descrytions, by tie following letter 
rom P. L. Simao nnps, bsy. for which, as well as for the 
papers he was so kind » send us, he will please accept 


Buiston MrEFTING or THE RovaLn Aa. Society, &e. 


! pos. Aug. 3, 1842 
My Drar S33 Alfhourh detailed accounts of the re- 


cent meetings of the principal agricultural societies of 


Great Britain will doubtless have reached you ere this, 


yet conformably to your wishes, [send you herewith a 


condensed account of the proceedings, suitable to your 
limited space, accompamed by such pa remarks and 
reflections as occur to me, and which T tr will prove 
mere n to ve rt 

Phe annual meeth of the Royal Ag. Society of Eng- 
land. was beld this year, uncer very favorable circum- 

inces. The endor and magnificence of the meeting 
and j eneral arranvements, as well as the larre con- 
course of company in attendance, mark clearly the high 
state of osperity to which the society has now attained, 
Phe der nstration a ! bomlant evidence that the 


farmers of England ure aetnated by a laudable spirit of 





en n ad that thev have successfully determined to 
een with the improving spirit of the age. The 
mceme of agriculiure is a knowledge which has 
been justly ce ere ne f primary niportance even 
in the earliest age fan nity, and in our own, not only 
essenta} to existence, but the nursing mother of those 
ul of nwheeh have fi rished and filled Bu 
rope with their benefits. The ] sperity of Enwland, 
' nideed of every eountt mately connected 
with the suecessfal px ecutlon of agricultural pursa : 
sis of Our Lome trace, and find em- 





‘yr part of ourlabors: poprmaiion, 
late been done towards ‘he im- 


re: i hes been reduced to some 





cera amd 4 orm prooeiples; phil phy has labored 
Oo Gevelop 4 capabilities; the nature of soils and the 
laws of vegetation have been attentively studied and 
careful'y explained: many usefal experiments have been 
tried, and succeeded: and ( mportant discoveries in 
ehemt y and ee eal toventions of a most useful or- 
der, have eminently c¢ ribu'ed to expedite is progress, 
Cif thei mprovement we have alm t proof; the face 
of green tela the broad expanse of pas'ure and arable 
lands, which stretch far and wide and form so many fair 





landscapes around us—the cattle, more perfect than those 
which oceupy the canvas of Claude—the implements of 
rural industs —the labors of the husbandman, all testify 
to the m lern triumphs of agricul ural science, and the 
great benefits which such societies have wrought here 
and elsewhere for the country. ‘The advantages, the ab- 
solute necessity in fact, of these improvements and dis- 
coveries, are obvious to all: as population progresses and 
the area of the country becomes more and more occeup ed, 
to keep pace with and provide for the growing con- 
sumption of this increase, it's necessary to employ all 


the means that science and experience place within our 


range, torender the soil more productive. 





The progress of the society was well described by Mr. 
Handles the President, who atihe meeting, obsery edi 
“| rejoice, however, to tell you that the socrety, tor 
whose success I certainly took a very deep interes! at the 
period of its foundation, now numbers among if8 mem- 
bers no fewer than 6,000 of the yeomanry of England, 
one of whom necessarily feels an interest in the 
object that we have in view, namely, to augment the 
If our society has done 





of human subsistence. 
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nothing more than this, it has at least made agriculture 
fashionable. We have in every quarter of the United 
Kingdom, gentlemen who are anxiously looking out to 
test any experiment that we may recommend, or that has 
been deemed worthy of our consideration. We have in 
every part of England, gentlemen who are earnestly test- 
ing the quality of the soil, making the best rotation of 
crops, determining the best description of seed-wheat for 
different soils; in short, applying themselves to a careful 
consideration ofall those operations of agriculture, which 
practical men know to be so essential to success. But it 
is not in practice alone that we are reaping a benefit; 
we hoped to bring science to bear upon the practical ag- 
riculture of the country, and in that we have been emi- 
nently successful.”’ 

Although its establishment was suggested by the kin- 
dred institution in Scotland—the Highland Society—and 
it may, indeed, be said to be the offspring of that society, 
it has far eclipsed its parent in the splendor of its meet- 
ings, the numbers of its patrons and its members, and the 
interest it excites, not only in its annual assemblages, but 
in the quieter course of its useful avocations. It is not, 
fortunately, on the mere magnitude and splendor of its 
meetings, that the Royal Ag. Society rests its claim for 
the support of the agriculturists of Great Britain. Its 
claims for patronage rest upon the interest, zeal and en- 
ergy which the exhibitions excite amongst the agricul- 
turists; and which work with such a salutary effect in 
promoting the march of improvement in every part of 
the country where the meetings are held, or whence the 
farmers attend them; and upon the judicious system of 
holding weekly meetings of the Council in London, to 
receive reports and papers upon every point of agricul- 
tural knowledge; to stimulate its members both to com- 
munica‘e their own experience, and to read that of oth- 
ers through the medium of the Soctety’s Quarterly Jour- 
nal; and thus to set the whole agricultural body both 
thinking upon and working in the great employment of 
providing the food of the country, with redoubled acti- 
vity and emulative zeal. But a truce to digression; I 
have already occupied too much of your valuable space 
with my prosaic observations, and must now proceed to 
detail in brief the actual business of this meeting. The 
arrangements of the society were dictated throughout, 
with much liberality and judgment. Ample and exten- 
sive notice was given many months previous, of the re- 
gulations, the premiums, &c. for the exhibition of stock 
and implements, and other objects of competition. The 
result of the labors of the general and local committees, 
gave much satisfaction. The meeting commenced on 
the 12th of July; on which day a recherche and elegant 
banquet was given to the Council, by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Wristol, at the Merchants’ Hall. At an 
early period of the week the guests began to throng into 
the city, and accommodation could searcely be found for 
the immense numbers arriving from all parts of the king- 
dom. ‘The Duke of Cambridge was among the visitors; 
and their number included most of the leading agricultu- 
rists, titled and untitled. 

On Wednesday, the Council dined together at the Vic- 
toria Rooms, Clifton, a fine new building, the use of 
which was specially granted to them by the proprietors. 
In the course of the day, a plowing match took place, 
for which 40 plows were entered, anda trial of newly 











| bot, who ran down the cvast of North Ameriéa as far 


THE CULTIVATOR. 


ancient city of Bristo] and the United States, and he felt 
satisfaction, while at such a distance from his home, at 
being in a city which from the earliest times had been 
connected more or less with his own country. (Cheers.) 
Perhaps it was not known to many who were present, 
that the discoverer of America, the great Columbus him- 
self, had been at one period of his life, a resident of 
Bristol, engaged in carrying on the trade of a common 
pilot between Bristol and Ireland. In later times asso- 
ciations had spruny up between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, which he hoped would be advantageous to both 
countries. Steam navigation had still closer cemented the 
intimacy of both countries, and he could not forget that 
to Bristol was the honor due of having first originated 
that navigation across the Atlantic; and he could assure 
them that the arrival of their noble Western at the shores 
of America, was considered as an era in the history of 
their country, which he hoped would prove but the har- 
binger of a closer union, and that the steam navies of 
both countries would only be used to assist each other. 
(Cheers.) ‘The steam engine had arrived at a degree of 
perfection in this country, under Bolton and Watt, but it 
had not been used on the waters in this country, until his 
countryman, Fulton, took the engine of Bolton and Watt, 


and put it in locomotion on the waters; thus had this | 


great result been brought about by the united sagacity of 
both countries. (Cheers.) He assured them that he 
felt at home in this, the home of his fathers, and in com- 
ing down from London, to-day, every name and every 
spot on the map, appeared familiar to him. ‘This was to 
be accounted for from some of the earliest settlers in 


America coming from this part of England; and they in} 


the United States, had their Bristol, their Bath, their 


Wells, their Exeter, their Gloucester; every name in} 
this neighborhood seemed to remind him of the home } 


of his heart, and to make him,a pilgrim ina strange 
land, feel at home. 


countries would be still more frequent, and their union 
more cordial than ever. 

At the dinner on the I4th, the President rose to pro- 
pose the healths of the foreign ministers present. 

His Excellency, the American minister, rose to respond 


to the toast, but could not proceed for several minutes, | 


so deafening were the cheers with which he was receiy- 
ed. His Excellency said,—May it please your Royal 
Highness, Mr. President, my Lords and GenUiemen, be- 
lieve me, Iam deeply sensible of the kind feelings which 
you have been pleased to express towards myself and my 
country, and I assure you that that kindness has so affect- 
me, that I want words to express my feelings. ‘To be 
received as [ have been, so far from my home, and by 
such a company, overpowers me; and no where could 
such kindness be more welcome to me than here, for the 
history of North America runs back to this very point, 


j and its very first chapter is written in the books of the 


Merchant Venturers of Bristol. (Cheers.) IT allude not 
to what I mentioned the other day, as to Columbus hav- 
ing resided in Bristol, but to the fact, that Sebastian Ca- 
as 


| New Florida, was a citizen of Bristol, and that his expe- 


invented machines and agricultural implements was held; | 


there was also a very fine cattle show. Mr. Smith of 
Deanston, the inventor of the subsoil plow, delivered a 
lecture on draining, which you will find reported in the 
Mark Lane Express, of the 18th ult. which, | may remark 


by the way, contains a full and complete account of all | 


the proceedings. 

Thursday, the 14th of July, was the grand dsy 
the attendance of members and visitors was most nume- 
rous. ‘lhe first business of the day, was the great show 
of stock and implements. <A lecture was 
at the Bristol Institution, on «the inatomy of 
domestic animals.” ‘The grand meeting of the members 
of the society, took place at 4 o'clock, in a pavilion 
erected for the occasion; between 2 
down to table. On Friday, the 15th, (he sale of stock in 
the show yard commenced, and a general meeting of the 
members and council, for business purposes, closed the 
proceedings. 

In connection with this meeting, | would especially 
call your attention to the excellent observations which 


when 


then delivered 


morbil 


and 3,000 guests sa 


dition was fitted out by the corporation of Merchant Ven- 


turers of Bristol, of which his Royal Highness, on my 








left, isnow a distinguished member. (Cheers.) 
know that New England was founded by citizens of Pris- 
tol, amd within the vaults tel’ church lie 





William Penn, the 
h William Penn, 


moldering the bones of 


founder of Po 





















Mr. iy erett then coneluded, by ex- | 
pressing a hope that the communication between the two | 


You all | 





unite heart and hand, and then, with England and Ame- 
rica united, they may bid defiance to a world. (Creat 
cheering.) Sir, I have been honored by being permitted 
to propose a toast,—that of «* Success to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England;”’ and if, as has been said, he 
is a benefactor to mankind who can make two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before, I think I may 
say, that by your improvements you have not only suc- 
ceeded in making two blades, but four or six, where one 
only grew before. (Cheers.) And is not this the same 
as if you had made another England rise up from the bo- 
som of the deep, with 
“ Deep waving fields and pastures green, 
And gentle slopes and groves between.’”’ 

Yes, if you can double the amount of food for man and 
beast, do you not double the extent of your territory and 
of your power? (Cheers.) And all this is accomplished 
without the expense of a single pound to the society, 
except that which comes back with tenfold interest in 
the benefits conferred upon the people. (Cheers.) Yes, 
and allthis is done without shedding a single drop of 
blood. What is there in all the conquests of an Alexan- 
der or a Cesar, to compare with these, the peaceful tri- 
umphs of your society? His excellency then proposed 
the toast of ‘* Suecess to the Royal Agricultural Society 
| of England.’ The toast was drunk with much enthusiasm. 





England has always had the character of being en ex- 
/ceedingly proud nation, but I think she may well be 
| proud of her successful efforts in promoting the interests 
‘of agriculture—efforts which have commanded for her 
the admiration of other countries—many of whom are 
now nobly emulating her zeal and enterprise, her ener- 
gy, industry, skill and perseverance. Other countries 
|may be blessed with more bountiful soils, more gen- 
ial climates, and more Juxuriant vegetation, but the 
| British farmer has battled with all the adverse circum- 
stances with which he is surrounded, and the fruits of 
his labor are evident in the garden husbandry of our land, 
| in the rich crops and abundant harvests which he reaps. 
England may well then be proud of all she is, and has 
been, and will be. She is proud of her wealthy farmers 
and yeomanry, of her cottage homes, of her honest pea- 
santry; she is proud of her fine stock, of her unrivaled 
breeds of cattle, of her improved implements of hus- 
bandry, of her success in introducing new fertilizers to 
recruit the soil exhausted by over cropping. And she 
may challenge the world to compete with her in any one 
department of agriculture—be it in the rearing and breed- 
ing of stock, the tillage of the soil, the successful growth 
and culture of crops, the occupations of rural life, or the 
application of skill and se‘ence to the various agricultu- 
ral implements. Fur be it from me to beast vain-glori- 
ously of these acquirements and this success; other na- 
tions are equally capable of successfully carrying out the 
various branehes of husbandry and rural economy, and 
glad shall I be to see them more zealous and indefatiga- 
ble in the promotion of agricultural improvement, and 
coinpeting successfully with Great Brilain, following step 
by step in the race, and they may, perhaps, yet outstrip 
her at the goal. 

Several important meetings have followed that of the 
Royal Ag. Society of England. 

The Irish Ag. Improvement Society held its first an- 


| nual meeting and show of stock, at Cork, on the 20th of 


July. The meeting was one of the most important that 
had ever taken place in Ireland, as many of the leading 
nobility, gentry, and agriculturists, from England and 
Scotland, were in attendance. Deputations from the Roy- 
al English Ag. Society, and from the Highland Society 





' of Scotland, headed by the Marquis of Downshire, and 


himself, was not ii Oo), iis notions of America 
were no doubt founded on ihe stories the Pristol mari- 
ners told him of that d nt and t.en almost unknown 
land. (Cheers.) Prisiol and America should therefore 
be closely uniied, ani it seems that your merchants mean 
to keep’up the intereourse; for this morning, as [ stood 
on the towers of your Blaize Caste, and louked upon a 
view—a more beautiful taaa whieh To neser w—l! be- 
held in the distance, the tail masis of your unrivaled 
Cre: Western, resiine peacefully upon the wa'er, but} 
wh fhe day afer to-morrow. will be plowing the) 
mighty deep; and as vou, sir, have desired me to send 
the tidings of your feelings towards us, to my country, 
the day afler to-morrow e Creat Western will carry 
| those tidings with her, and in J-b days, or ere the deafen- 
ing cheers with which you have received me have died 
away upon the wind, they will be re-echoed in my own 
country. (Great cheering.) Yes, gentlemen, in science, 


fell from the American Minister, the Hon. Mr. Everett. | 


The Mayor, in an appropriate speech, proposed the 
health of the Hon. Edward Everett, the Envoy of the 
United States. (Cheers.) 


he felt greatly indebted to them for the very flattering | 


manner in which his health had been proposed, and the 


very kind mode in which they had received it. He felt 


gratified in being present on an occasion which was so 


deeply interesting to him, because he had observed that 
there was a great similitude in the mode in which such 
meetings were conducted here and in his own country. 
The fundamental principle of his country, as they all 
knew, was equality, and he confessed that he had erro- 
neously thought that in the mother country this was not 
but when last week he had met his Royal Highness 
at Cambridge, wearing a doctor's gown at the University 
of Cambridge, like the rest, and mingling equally with 
his fellow doctors, and when now again he met his Roy- 
al Highness mixing with the farmers of England, he was 
proud to confess how erroneous had been his impression; 
nn he must say that this example set by his Royal High- 
was calenlated to have the most salutary influence. 
‘There were many associations between the 
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ness, 


(Cheers,) 


} 


| ple. 
The Hon. E. Everett, in acknowledging the toast, said | 


in literature, in language, in blood, in every thing but 
political regulatious, we are truly one and tie same peo- 
(Cheers.) Every thing that issues from your press, 
every literary and scientifie production of yours, is wel 
comed by us, and I rejoice to find that the 
authors are received with favor here. The climate of 
New England, although more severe than yours, is yet 
similar in many respect 


with great interest to your works on agriculture, and ap- | 


ply them to the improvement of our soil in New Eng- 
land; and I may say that the improvements you make 
in my country. Gentle- 
ty with peculiar feelings, believing, 


(Cheers.) 


here, are broadcast 


men, T hail this soci 





as I do, that the system of communication which it holds | 
| yet 


out, will draw off the bitter waters of inte rnational con 


works of our} 


| 


and I assure you that we look | 


| Vice Presi 


tention, and ereate a soil for the diffusion of harmony and | 


good will. (Cheers.) Bel 


my most anxious wish is for the speedy and honorable | 
j; must hastento a ¢ 






ing between the two 


am It 


In my Ce 





adjustment of all the questions pen 
countries. And most happy 
from all the means of information wit) 
I believe that such an event is likely to be speedily 
summated, and these little clouds blown over, let us 


(Cheers ) 
mman 
y con- 





ieve me, sir, when I say that} 


say, that | 





the Marquis of Abercorn, were in attendance. The 
Council dinner wag held in the Clarence Rooms of the 
Imperial Hotel; Lord Viscount Bernard, M. P., took the 
chair in the absence of the Duke of Lienster, the Presi- 
dent. Lord Viscount Doneraile, filled the vice chair. 
Some excellent speeches were made on the occasion. On 
Thursday, the 21st, the members and visitors, about 1,000 
in number, dined together in the Corn Exchange, the 
Marquis of Downshire inthe chair. Nearly £900 was 
awarded in premiums, for the introduction of new and 
improved breeds of cattle, agricultural implements, &c. 
About £700 was also applied towards premiums for the 
local societies. These prizes were confined exclusively 
to small farmers, holding only 25 acres of land, and me- 
dals were e large proprietors. ‘This society, 
has at present, an annual revenue of about £2,000, be- 
sides a large sum vested in the funds. ‘The Duchess of 
Leinster gave a grand assembly, which closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

There was a very interesting mecting of the Northum- 
berland Ag. Society, on the 28th, at Belford. 

The Highland Society of Scotland, held its meeting on 
Monday, the Ist inst., when there was a dinner of the 
Committee, at the Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh. The 
great cattle show and dinner, were to take place yester- 
day. His Grace the Duke of Richmond, President of the 
Society, in thee ; his Grace the Duke of Roxburgh, 
tof the Society, croupier. The proceed- 
neeiing and the result of the show, have not 


ven to tl 















ings of the 
reached. 

The Yorkshire Ag. Society, a very large and impor- 
tant one, is also now holding. 

I have extended this le‘ter to so great a length, that I 
lusion, and my remarks upon the 

rily be very brief. 


ne 


ust necess 


erops, ec. 1 





| ‘The harvest is getting in in many parts of the ecuntry, 
| . ; 

j and will soon become very general; on the whole, the 
\ weather has been very fine. On the 27th, the country 











Saree 


nes 











was visited with a tremendous ‘conden storm, accompa- 
nied by a heavy and long continued fall of rain, which 
did partial damage in some places, by lodging the heavy 
eared grain. The accounts from all parts of the country 
seem to concur in the opinion that the entire produce 
will hardly amount to an usual average, throughout the 
kingdom; this arises chiefly from a deficiency of plant, 
which was early complained of and which the continued 
fine weather has not been able to overcome. The sup- 
plies of foreign wheat, although they have slightly de- 
creased, are still liberal. 

The Farmer's Magazine for August, just published, 
contains a very interesting memoir and portrait of Ro- 
bert Bakewell, well known as the originator of the Dish- 
ley or New Leicester breed of sheep; being the first of 
a series of biographies of eminent British farmers. 

I am yours, very truly, 
P. L, Stmmonps. 

K&S A letter from our correspondent ** Tweedside,”’ at 
Roxburgh, Scotland, is snecomarily deferred till our next. 


DYNAMOMETERS., 


BELow we give figures of two of the most esteemed 
dynamometers in use,—Regnier’s and Cotiam and Hal- 
lam’s. ‘The word dynamometer signifies a measure of 
power, and it is to this purpose it is applied. In agri- 
culture it has proved of the greatest value in determining 
the force applied to move different kinds of plows in the 
same soil, thus fixing the question of ease of draft, a point 
of the greatest consequence to the farmer, but which had 
hitherto been too much neglected. ‘The very great su- 
periority of the modern plow, over the old one, may be 
attributed in no slight degree, to the multiplied experi- 
ments made with the dynamometer in determining that 


degree of inclination in the share and mold board, best 
execution, 


combining ease of 
work done. 





Regnier’s Dynamometer.—(Fig. 79) 

The first of these instruments, or Regnier’s, consis'sof 
two flat plates of steel of acurved form, increasing in 
thickness towards the ends which unite into solid eylin- 
drical loops; the curved sides of the plates being placed 
opposite to each other, and the whole forming an entire 
eliptie spring. On applying this instrument in the line 
of draft as a link, it becomes lengthened in proportion to 
the force or draft exerted, the curved sides being drawn 
together. A cross rod atlached to one plate, acting ona 
crank secured to the other one, moves an index or point- 
er; which shows on a figured scale the force exerted, 
down to half ti This instrument is very 

byrne 


simple and acenrate, but there Is one grea 








undre.| weights. 





diffiealty 
\ 





found nono reroe the movements of the 
tached to the plow, so rapid 
ing to he fluc'nations in the force 


parts of the furrow. 


will be its vibrations, ow- 





Cottam & Hallam’s Dynamometer.—(Fiz. 80.) 
and fa 


Cottam 





To correct this defect, h * more perfect 


to the instrument, Messrs. 





seale | 
| Hallam, agricultu- | 





with perfection of the | 





» required at different | 





ral implement makers of London, produced their im- | 


proved dynamometer, (fig. 80.) 


tions caused by the obstructions met by the plow in the 


To prevent the vibra- | 


soil, the makers have attached a small brass pump filled | 


with oil, the piston of which has one or two small aper- 
tures. There being no outlet 
piston rod being worked by the same crank as the index, 


from the pump, and the | 


| 


it is evident that whatever may be the sudenness of the | 


shock, the oil having to pass from one side of the piston 
to the other, the rapidity of vibration will be greatly di- 
minished by the resistance the oil offers, and hence the 
average rate of force exerted can be more accurate ly as- 
certained. ‘The scale of this dynamometer is more per- 
fect than the other, the divisions marking quarter hun- 
dreds with precision. 

We are of the opinion that dynamometers might be 
made on the plan of the patent spiral spring balance 
which would form a perfect measure of power, and be 
afforded at a rate which would enable every neighbor- 
hood of farmers to possess one. Nothing more would be 
necessary than to use a larger steel wire for the spiral 
spring, and give a corresponding degree of strength to 


the other parts of the balance. If toi 


a single coil didi mot; 
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give the requisite stiffness oft spring, or offer sufficient re- 
sistance to the force exerted, two might be used, or com- 
bined in a single implement. We wish that some of our 
machinists would turn their attention to the subject of 
dynamometers; for we are confident that if a good in- 
strument of the kind was in the market, and afforded at 
a reasonable rate, great numbers of them would be dis- 
posed of. Atleast we should hope every agricultural 
association would possess one, indispensible as they have 
become to a proper decision on the merits of the various 
plows offered for premiums at the meetings of these asso- 
ciations. ‘The figures we copy from Johnston’s New 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia. 





ONONDAGA SALT. 


SALT isan article of such universal consumption, and 





is s@ necessary to the health of men and animals, that 


every thing relating to it deserves attention. Viewing 
the matter in this light, it was with the greatest surprise 
that we read in the Journal of Commerce, an article on 
salt, which bas been somewhat extensively copied, in 
which is the following sentence: 

* There is no substitute for Turk’s Island salt manu- 
factured in this country, either on the shores of the At- 
lantic, or from the springs of the interior. None of the 
domestic salt will preserve provisions when exported.” 

It is very rare that a public journalist commits so gross 
a blunder, as is contained in this paragraph, and as the 
question is one in which the state and the country has a 
great interest, particularly at the present time, when the 
commercial regulations of England have become such as 
to render the exportation of our salted provisions possi- 
ble, we must request our readers to examine it for them- 
selves. It is very certain the assertion of the Journal of 
Commerce could not have been made by any person ac- 
quainted with the analysis,of the Onondaga salt, made by 
the State Mineralogis', Dr. Beck, and to be found in the 
Geological report (not Geographical, as some of the pa- 
pers have it,) made to our legislature in Fc, 1838. That 
examination shows beyond a peradventure, that there is 
no salt known, certainly not the Turk’s Is!and, which 
contains so great a percent of pure salt, (Chloride of so- 
dium,) as the Onondaga coarse salt; or indeed several of 
the other kinds manufactured there. Butas many ef our 
readers may not have seen the report alluded to, we give 
the table containing the results of the analysis, entire, 
that the several proportions of pure salt, and foreign sub- 
stances, in the several specimens, may be seen at a glance. 
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Thus it will be seen that there are no less than five 
kinds of salt manufactured in the town of Salina, superior 
to Turk’s Island or Liverpool salt, in purity. It eannot 
be disputed, however, that the best of these for packing 
pork, and bee f, whether for for exporta- 
tion, is coarse salt, made by solar evaporation at the Sy- 
hard, and white 


exposure to the 


home use, or 
racuse vats. * This salt is in large, 
crystals, which suffer little chance by 


air; and is the purest salt that can be manufactured.” 
But this assertion of the Journal of C 
in the reply made by Mr. 


be as unfounded in fact, 


mmerce, is showa 
Spencer, the superinter t 





so far as regards the p 
tion of provisions for exportation, or for voyages, as i 
is in theory. 


Sut while it can be thus conclusive ty shown that no salt 


| exist In the water in the sha 


version into salt by 
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in the world is aaa purer aiien: or better adapted for the 
preservation of provisions, than the 
Salt, it is certain that much complaint has been made 
with regard to the preservative qualities of the fine salt 
made by boiling. ‘This may be attributed to several cau- 
ses, some of which may be seen in the table. Of 
is the amount of foreign ingredients, principally sulphates 
of lime, and the water left in the salt by careless or un- 
skilful drying. Another thing that renders this fine salt 
less fit for packing purposes, is that it does not keep the 
layers of meat suflicientiy separated for the proper per- 
colation or penetration of the brine to every part, as the 
coarse salt does, 

It is certain, however, that unless great vig 
exercised on the part of the inspector, and superinten- 
dent of the Salines, an imperfect article, and one unfit 
for packing provisions, will be occasionally produced. 
It is a common praciice in making fine salt, to add lime 
to the water, to assist in separating the impurities which 
pe of salts of lime and mag- 
rth, as it is supposed to 
fect, and render the cor 
In the 
report of Dr. Beck, to which we have alluded, the che- 
mical ehanges which render the use of lime proper, are 
clearly detailed, as well asthe consequences which must 
result when Improperly used by the manufacturer. The 
following extracts from the report will show the opin- 
ion of Dr. B: 


Onondaga coarse 


these 


rilance is 


nesia, as it comes from the ex 
render the separation more per 


boiling more expeditious. 


however, that the advantare eain- 
ifs purity, and upon 


**T should observe, 
ed by the use of lime, 
the .ime allowed for its precipitation, before the 
commences, When added to the sait during the boiling, 
it impairs its purity, and may be a frandulent operation, 
unless great care is taken in again removing it by the 
pans wi b which the kettles are supplied.” And aga'n: 
that there can be no good 
it be confined to the reser- 
speedy separation of the 
earthy matters, and rencers the subsequent salting more 
rapid and perfect, But | would repeat, that in order to 
secure its beneficial effec’s, (he lime should be in as caus. 


depends upon 
salling 





“It seems to me, therefore, 
he use of lime if 
roirs, as it carses the more 


obiection to 


tie or pure a sta’e, as itcan conveniently be obtained. 
Lime which has which has been 
previously used in a similar operation, cannot be advan- 
ter than so 
to the addition of 
ice to the brine while boiling, I can only say, 
be carefully removed, 


been air slacked, or 
tageously enmployed; indeed it answers no be 
much sand or clay. And with regard 
this substar 
that if the 1 


esulting earthy matters 


ifs use may be tolerated: but it cannot be concealed, that 
in such cases, there is a strong temptation to hurry the 
process to completion, and thus mix up the earthy ingre- 


dients with the salt.’ 

subject of more importance to 

add to the United States, 

salines, and the 

+." 

There is no 

is as cheap as it in this 
' alihough it 

should be proved, as asserted by some, that salt can be 


nitean be manufactured at our sa- 


There is scarcely ary 
the state, and we may justly 
than the snecessful management of our 


character and qualily of the salt produce a 


country in the world where sall 
a result clearly owing to competition; for 
imported cheaper th: 
umers would ob- 
etition of our O- 
afement of Mr. 


lines, it by no mea follows that con 


tain it cheap, were it not for the cor 


Ameri 
Spencer, that “previous to the commencement of the 


nondaga, or othe: insalf. Thes 


manufacture of coarse salt at our springs, in 1820 or °21, 
the price of foreign salt by the cargo in New-York, was 
from sixty to eighty cents per bushel; and during the 


two dollar 


per bushel,” 
shows conclusis gain be brought to, 
should we, by any mistaken course of national or state 
shut ap, or abandon, this great source of state and 

wealth, and individual comfort and prosper- 


eat Britain, was 
ely what we mighta 


last war with ¢ 


policy 





national 
ity. 

But while we w'sh 
Onondaga Salines, particularly one s 
the oue made by the Journal of Commerce; while we 
e who think the salt interest of the state a 
‘small affair, e year 
1811, were made 3,340,769 bushels of salt, while there 
were imported into the city of New-York, in the same 
time, only 1,522,243 bushels, we must insist that any 
property of the shall be 
freely canvassed, and any imperfections, especially such 
as result from fraud, promptly pointed 
out, Itis only in this way, that the high character of 


to repel every unjust attack on our 


pulterly incorrect as 
wish the 


to remember that at our salines in 


mismanagement of th state 


carelessness O 


the Onondaga salt can be sustained; and the objections 
which the interested, or the ignorant, bring against it, 
fully refuted and done away. In this matter there is no 





one so deeply interested as the farmer; if (bere are iy cuds 
in the manufacture, they are the men “ ho are directly 
or indirectly injured; and we shall endeavor to keep 
them informed as to the facts in all ma/‘ters relating to 
salt and its quality. We know that in former years \ery 
impure salt has been vended. for we have suffered from 
its use; we know also, that if packers of provisions, beef 


or pork, will use Onondaga coarse salt, it will keep as 





long, and as sweet, as if packed with any other salt that 
can be named. It must be remembered too, ‘hat mos‘ of 
the losses which have arisen from the use of fine salt, 
have been caused by measuring ins‘'ead of weighing the 
salt used. The weight of Turks Island is nearly «ke ile 
that of the On lava fine salt per bushel, ye! packers, ac- 
cumstomed to t the first, in usir last, adap! the 
same ty measure Is it won that provie 

ald t keep, thu tet? Live s of 
J ! Ws at ine fine ‘ alin y tothe 
Liver 1, or Turks Island; all that is wanting is quae 
tity. We gh and not measure, and all will be safe 
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Notices of Neu w Publications. 
CorTaGe Resipences; or a series of Designs for Rural 
Cottages and Cottage-villas,and their gardens and grounds. 
Adapted to North America, By A.J. DowninG, author 
of a treatise on Landscape Gardening. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. New-York and London: Wi- 
ley and Putnam, publishers. Price $2.50. 

‘Tis is the title of a work, which the readers of the 
Cultivator will remember we had the pleasure, not long 
since, of announcing was in a state of preparation by the 
accomplished author; and the expectations we had then 
formed and expressed of the peculiar fitness of the wri- 
ter for such an undertaking, and the value of the forth- 
coming work, have, we may be permitted to say, been 
fully realized. Mr. Downing has, in this beautiful vol- 
ume, furnished a fit companion for his Landscape Gar- 
dening; and the influence of such works in correcting 
the taste, and forming the architectural character of a 
people, can scarcely be appreciated, Wealth is of but 
little consequence tu its possessor, unless he has a dispo- 
sition and taste to expend it in ways that will benefit the 
public as well as himself, and multiply the sources of 
true and rational enjoyment. ‘The greatest of these is a 
perception of the beautiful and the good: the beautiful, 
as it exists in nature; and the good, as it belongs to the 
moral character of man; two things more closely allied 
than we are apt to suppose, and to connect which, too 
little effort has been hitherto made. 

[t is not unfrequently the case in the country, that we 
find professional men and farmers, incurring expenses in 
erecting uncouth, unsightly masses of wood or brick, 
disagreeable in appearance, and inconvenient in use, 
which would, had they been directed by a cultivated tasie, 
have produced residences which would have combined 
beauty and utility in a great degree, and done much to- 
wards forming a more correct taste in others, and a hap- 
pier style of building, by the example it would have af- 
forded. The study of Mr. Downing’s volumes, particu- 
larly the one now under notice, cannot fail to have a 
most salutary effect in correcting the great and acknowl- 
edged defects of our collage architecture, and introducing 
a better style, more consonant to the wants of a prospe- 
rous people. The numerous and beautiful designs in- 
terspersed throughout the book, cannot fail to afford use- 
ful hints to those who propose building, or embellishing 
their grounds, even should no particular design be deem- 
ed perfectly suitable as a whole for adoption, under the 
circumstances of position or expenditure. We believe 
no one can examine the designs given by Mr. Downing, 
without at once feeling the superior beauty and effect of 
buildings and residences so constructed, and being dis- 
posed to desire their multiplication. 

We cannot give a better idea of the aim of Mr. Down- 
ing, in the preparation of this volume, or the true love 
of nature and beauty with which it is fully imbued, than 
by quoting a paragraph or two from his preface: 

“Tt is in this regard, that [ wish to inspire all persons 
with a love of beautiful forms, and a desire to assemble 
them around their daily walks of life. IL wish them to 
appreciate how superior is the charm of that home where 
we discover the tasteful cottage or villa, and the well 
designed and neatly kept garden or grounds, full of 





beauty and harmony, not the less beautiful and harmoni- | 
aware | 


ous, because simple and limited; and to become 
that these superior forms, and the higher and more re- 
fined enjoyment derived from them, may be had at the 
game cost, and with the same labor, as a clunimsy dwell- 
ing, and its uncouth and ill designed accessories, 

*¢ More than all, I desire to see these s 
ished for their pure moral tendency. ¢ All Beau? y isan 
outward expression of inward good,’ and so closely are 
the Beautiful and the True allied, that,we shall find, if 
we become sincere lovers of the grace, the harmony, and 
the loveliness with which rural homes, and rural Jife are 
capable of being invested, that we ave 
our hearis to an influence which ish 
than the mere symbol; and that if we have 
in the true spirit, we shall have caught a nearer 
of the Great Master whose worids, in all his 
universe, are written in lines of Beauty.” 

We cannot enter into a particular analysis of this 
work, but we can assure our readers that it is scarcely 
possible for any one to examine its st stions in con- 
nection with its beautiful designs, without perceiving the 
many ways in which buildings and grounds may be made 
to contribute to the elevated pleasures of mind, and assist 
in combining and developing the beauties of nature. 
Every architect should make himself familiar with the 
principles laid down in Mr. Downing’s volume; and 
every one who is intending to build should endeavor to 


meats cher- 








silently Opening 
gher and deeper 
worshipped 
glimpse 


material 





unite as much of beauty with utility as is possible. To be 
able to do this, no better guide can be found than this 
work on Cottage Residences, and we recommend it to 
all, as one dving honor to the country, the subject, and 


the writer. 
Now that the intentions of Mr. Downing in regard 

‘Landscape Gardening,’ and “«C Residences, 

have been so happily and usefully closed, we would re- 
spectfully yet earnestly surest the necessity and the pro- 
priety of having the subject of Farm sidences and 
Farm Buildings in general, taken up, sume com- 
petent pen illustrated in as forcible a manner as has been 
the subjects treated by Mr. Downing: and if the avoca- 
tions of that gentleman will permit, he could scarcely 
confer a greater favor on the agrieuitural public, or do 
more to correct, or rather banish, the 

convenient style of constructing and 
buildings, 60 prevalent, than by preparing a 


ottave 





and by 


barbarous and in- 
inging farm 
work forthe 





use of farmers, illustrated with designs pr the | 
same correct taste, as those of the volumes alreaily issued 
and noticed, 

The Cottage Residences is an octavo volume of nearly 
200 pages, and like its predecessor on Landscape Gar- 
dening, has been got up by the publishers in the very 
best style of book making in this country. 

We are indebted to the publishers for the engravings, 
and for permission to copy the description of one of the 
beautiful Designs contained in the volume, which will 
be found in another part of this paper, and for which we 
tender them our thanks. 


MemoriAtor Josnuva Leavitt, praying that in the revi- 
sion of the Tariff laws, the principle of discrimination may 
be inserted in favor of those countries in which American 
grain, flour, and salted meat, are admitted duty free. 
Washington, July, 1842. | Pages, 160. 

It is not often that we find so many valuable statistical 
facts connected with the operation of the grain laws of 
different countries collected,or more luminously arranged, 
than in the memorial before us. We cannot be expected 
to go into a discussion of the various topics embraced in 
the memoria]; those who wish for such an examination, 
will of course refer to the publication itself; but we find 
in it one table which we transfer to our pages, as exhi- 
biting ina most striking manner the immense capabili- 
ties ofa few of the states as compared with the others, 
derived from the Agricultural census of the U, States, 
for 1839, 
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AppREss delivered hefoure the ig Co. Agriculti 


Society, at Van Buren, Arkansas. By G. W. Pa 
It is not often that we have the pleasure of pert 
an adress written with more ability, or displ: 


more thorough acquainfance with the subjeets of whieh 
it treats, than the address of Mr. Paschal, a copy of whiel 
has been kindly forwarded to us, It exhibtts the vied 


sense, and practical d’serim naven of the self made man; 











and agriculture cannot fail to make progress when it en- 
rages the active support of such men as the writer of the 
address before us. We should be pleased to extract li- 
berally, but can onty give crough io siow that men of 
the right stamp are engage 1 ihe fur Southwest, in the 
support of Agrientiural Secs 

* Born,” says the clogueat speaker, © of indigent pa- 


rents, my first recollee ciated with the plow, 





the hoe, the axe, and the ery rl times. ‘lo the se- 
vere toil of morning, evening, and noon, through win- 
ter, spring, summer and autunin, am I now indebted for 
any habits of industry and perseverance, which IT may be 


thou ht to possess. ‘lo the necess 7 farmer, 
his ke eping every thing in its proper place—and of pre- 
serving every which could be useful, and of exert- 
ing strength and energy at the proper time, am I indebt- 
ed for that order and system, which alone enable me to 
succeed in ap avoeation which is thought to belong ex- 
clusively to the sons of the who have been fa- 
vored with the advantag a systematic and classical 
education. 

“© The first musie which I remember to have heard, was 
the music of the merry lark, the beautiful red bird, the 
hoarse thrush, the angry 
pecker, and that bird of universal genius and versatile 
accomplishments, the mocking bird, which, with pro- 
voking similarity, chimes in, imitating the same gay 
notes of these, and many o‘hers. ‘These merry songsters 
each taught me a lesson of contentment, as well as of so- 
cial feeling, and real hilarity. 

** Tearly learned to believe that there was great sympa- 
thy in the moans of the lowing herd, rather than in the 
affected tones of the proud mother inquirin; 
forgotten offSpring, driven by stern fashion from ler pre- 
sence to the nursery. 

‘If [ have thus come to the e 
there is more sympathy- 


ty of the po 


thing 


opulent, 


res of 





torsom 


ym that 
real 


rroneous conclusic 


more fellow feeling and 





' kindness, among the poor and middle classes, than among 


| the rich and purse proud, it is the fault of my early and 








rustic education. I have learned men and things by ob- 
servation rather than by books.” 

And this, we wish to say to every reader of the Culti- 
vator, is the true way to learn. It was the way that 
Washington, Franklin, Roger Sherman, Patrick Henry, 
and some of the most distinguished and honored men now 
living in this country, have learned. It is not that we 
love books less, but men and things more, that we re- 
commend the study of the last, to the first. These are 
truly educated men, and we wish every young man in 
our country, to keep in view the broad distinction which 
exists between mere learning and education. Few farm- 
ers can be learned; but every one may be educated. He 
can observe, reflect, inquire; and when books are with- 
in his reach, let him not refuse and reject, but profit by 
their advantages. 
Magazine of ‘Horticulture and Botany. Edited by C. M. 

Hovey, Boston: Monthly; Three dollars a year. 

This valuable Magazine well sustains the high reputa- 
tion it has acquired, and its possession is almost indis- 
pensable to the American Horticulturist and Gardener. 
The July number contains a good paper on the Study of 
Natural History; a paper from the pen of Dr. Harris, on 
a new disease of the plum, (the substance of which we 
shall give hereafter;) Pomological notices, or notices 
respecting new and superior varieties of fruits; a ca- 
pital paper on Strawberries, by N. Longworth, Esq. of 
Cincinnati, Chio, which we shall take an early opporiunity 
to copy or condense for the Cultivator; with acopious list 
of miscellaneous articles of interest. In the No. for Au- 
gust, we find a very valuable paper from R. Manning, 
Esq. of Salem, describing forty-four varieties of Cherries, 
fruited at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., in the 
season of 1542, for which we hope, ere long, to make 
room in the Cultivator. 





Orr's PrevortaL GuIpE TO NIAGARA FAtts, 1842. 

It is impossible to put Niagara Falls, their beauty, and 
their sublimity, on paper; but here isa volume which for 
truthfulness of design, and beauty of execution, will make 
it a-capital guide to every one who intends visiting that 
interesting spot. Nor will it less pleasantly call up re- 
membrances in those who have visited that region, and 
listened to the voices of the mighty waters that there 
irresistibly and unceasingly by. Repeated exami- 
have convinced us of the gene- 

ral fidelity of the drawings, and accuracy of the nume- 
rous illustrations which enrich the volume. We must 
say that we think the tllustrations more creditable to Mr. 
Orr, as an artist, he being both their designer and en- 
graver, than the letter press description is to his taste as 
a writer. It must be admitted, however, that it is almost 
impossible to write or speak of Niagara, without using 
language bordering on the superlative, and the error in- 
to which in this respect he has fallen, in common with 
many others, may well be pardoned for the sake of the 
beauty and fidelity of his illustrations. We venture to 
say, that hereafier, Orr's Pictorial Guide will be consi- 
dered indispensable by the visitor of Niagara, and its pie- 
turesque region. —- 
THE OLp CoUNTRYMAN. 

OF all the journals printed in this country, for the par- 
ticular benefit of emigrants from the British empire, that 


rush 
nations made on the spot, 


| constitute so considerable a portion of our citizens, we 
| know of none better adapted to promote this end, 
| the ‘* Old Countryman,” published at No. 3 Barclay st., 
| N. York. 


than 


It is printed on a large sheet of 8 pages, and 


,| contains a general summary of the agricultural, manu- 


| telligence of that country. 


jay bird, the laughing wood- | 


e half | 


facturing, commercial, sporting, political, and other in- 
Price in advance, $3,00. 





THE DoLitAR FARMER, is the title of a new monthly 
Ag. paper, issued at the office of the Louisville Journal, 
(Ky.) 16 pages quarto. It is a large and handsomely 
executed sheet, compactly filled with articles of great in- 
terest to the farmer. 

THE BERKSHIRE FARMER, is the title of a handsome 
paper just commenced at Pittsfield, Mass.; Wm. Bacon, 
Esq. editor; Montague & Axtell, publishers: 8 pages 
quarto, monthly, at 50 cents a year. Mr. Bacon’s repu- 
tation as a writer, as well as the first number of the pa- 
per, give abundant assurance that the Farmer will be ably 
and -vell worthy the support of the intelli- 
gent husbandmen of Old Berkshire. 

THE ScuTHERN PLANTER, Richmond, Va.—This pa- 
per is hereafter to be ecdlited by Messrs. C. T. Botts and 
L. M. Burroot, the latter gentleman having become 
one of the proprietors of the work, It has been an ex- 
cellent paper under Mr. Bott's care, and they hope to 
make it still more valuable, Mr. Burfoot being ‘a gen- 
tlemen of fine abilitie:, devoted to agriculture, to which 
he has been trained from his youth, and thoroughly versed 
in its principles.” 

THE FarmMer’s CaBInet, Philadelphia.—A new vol- 
ume of the Cabinet commences with the August number, 
James Pepers and Jostan Tatem, editors. Being re- 
lieved from a part of his labors as editor of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Pedder, we are rejoiced to about to estab- 
lish an Agricultural School, on the banks of the Delaware, 
in the vicinity of Phila The August No. has 
disappeared trom our tat should give a more 
us of his school. 


conducted, 


learn, 1S 








particul ur notice of Mr. P.'s prospect 

THE WeEsikeRN FARMER AND GARDENER, at Cincin- 
nati.—Mr. AFFLECK having retired from this work, itis 
hereafter to be conducted bs r. Ries Foster, the 
publisher, assisted by our frvend, W. Puirips, Esq. 
of Mississippi. 
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BOMMER’S MANURE. 








vapaguaeen ts 


We published some time since, a notice of Mr. Bom- 
mer’s ‘new method of making vegetable manures by 
fermentation,”? which had attracted some attention, and 
been favorably received in some places in New-Jersey 
and Connecticut. Mr. Bommer, who is now in this ci- 
ty, has submitted a proposition to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Ag. Society, to perform an experi- 
ment of converting vegetable matter, such as straw, corn- 
stalks, weeds, &c. whether green or dry, into good ma- 
nure, in the space of fifteen days. The materials for the 
manure are to be collected and deposited, under the su- 
perintendence of the Committee, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, and the heap is to be opened during the Fair, when 
the materials will be found reduced by the fermentation 
to an excellent manure. ‘The manure is then to be 
weighed, so as to prove that the weight of the primitive 
materials has been increased four-fold.”” The experi- 
ment will be made under the direction of a committee 
appointed by the Society, and in such a manner we trust, 
as fully to test the value of this new method of making 
manures. Mr. Bommer’s letter on the subject was re- 
ceived too late for insertion, or we should have been 
glad to have published his proposition at length. 


SOUTH DOWNS 


BEAUTIFUL as the improved Short Horn cattle certain- 
ly are, they do not exhibit a more marked superiority 
over the original animals of that breed, than does the 
improved South Down over the indigenous stock from 
which they originated: indeed, it may be questioned 
whether the difference in the latter case is not the most 
striking. Of all the English breeders of South Downs, 
there are none more celebrated than Mr. Webb, of Ba- 
braham, he haying taken the most of the prizes at the 
meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society, offered for 
this breed of sheep. Mr. Allen has given an interesting 
account of his visit to Mr. Webb, in company with Mr. 
Stevenson, from which we make a few extracts: 

“ To give an idea of the weight of Mr. Webb’s ani- 
mals, the buck selected for Mr. Rotch, though only six 
months old, weighed 152 lbs. on the scales; Bishop 
Meade’s, eighteen months old, 248 lbs.; and Mr. Steven- 
son's of the sume age, 254 lbs.; while a wether exhibi- 
ted at Cambridge, on Christmas day, 1840, weighed, 
dressed with the iead on, 200 Ibs., aside from yielding 
28 Ibs. rough tallow. ‘The average weight of his weth- 
ers, however, at eizh’een or twenty months old, is but 
30 to 3S Ibs. per quarter, The bucks shear from 
9 to Li lbs., ant the average shearing of the whole flock 
is 6 ib. 15 ounces,and of a quality of wool that we thought 
better than the yeaerality of South Downs. The fleece 
is close and compact', aud we should think, would resist 
rain, slee’, and saow, nearly as wellas the best Merino.” 
Mr. Alien adds respecting Mr. Webb's sheep,—* They 
are very hardy, and are never housed in winter, but lie 
in the open fieids and are fed upon hay, with cut tur- 
heps, sugar bee!, or mangel wurtzel. In the summer, 
they are taken to a poor pasture by day, at a distant part 
of the farm, for change and exercise, and towards night 
are brought near home, and folded on vetches, clover or 
rape. ‘he lambs after weaning, are turned into fair pas- 
ture, and fed about a pint each per day, of beans, oil 
eake, or some kind of grain. Mr. Webb says he is an 
aidvoeate for good feeding, and that a good animal al- 
ways pays for it. This is our doctrine, and if people 
wan! South Downs to starve, they had better take up with 
he old unimproved race.” 
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the smaliest of i 

Messrs. Bement 
city, have beautiful flocks of South Downs, and the flock 
of Mr. Rotch, of Butternuts in this state, is one of the 
best in the Union, embracing, as it does, the blood of 
the Duke of Riehmond’s, and Messrs. Ellman’s and Gran- 
tham’s flocks, and now that of Mr. Webb’s—specimens of 
which we presume Mr. R. will send to the State Fair. 
Mr. Rotch’s sheep have proved perfectly hardy, winter- 
ing finely on nothing but hay; and we have little doubt 
that where fine qualities of wool are not the great object 
in sheep growing, the South Downs will prove to be one 
of the best breeis for the farmer. 


AGRICU Liu R AL W ARE HOU SES. 








WE are pleased to learn that Agricultural Warehouses 
have recently been opened at Syracuse and Troy—at Sy- 
racuse, by Messrs. B. F. Smirn & Co., and at Troy, by 
Mr. H. WARREN. At these establishments most of the 
new and improved implements of Agriculture will be 
kept constantly for sale, and we trust that their enterpri- 
sing proprietors will meet an adequate reward for their 
efforts to aid our farmers in obtaining the best imple- 
ments to be had in the country. ‘The value of such es- 
tablishments to a farmirg community Can scarcely be es- 
timated too highly, or properly appreciated until their 
effects are known and experienced. Few things have 
more seriously retarded the great work of agricultural 
improvement, than the want of good implements and good 
seeds. Without both these, the labors of the farmer are 
conducted at the greatest disadvantage; with them he has 
a reasonable prospect of success. It is not too much too 
say that the Agricultural Warehouses of Boston, the most 
complete in their arrangements and assortment of any in 
the Union, add annually millions to the productive in- 
dustry of Massachusetts; nor are the benefits confined to 
the limits of the old Bay alone. Massachusetts 
plows, and other implements, are mace and furnished to 
almost every quarter ! 


state 


of the country, and all are reaping 
the benefits of her skill and ingenuity 





and M Intyre, in the vicinity of this | 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND FAIRS. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

James M. Garnett, Loretto, Essex £0. Va. Pres’t; Oliver 
Whittlesey, Washington City, Cor. Sec’y. Annual meeting at 
Washington City, on the first Wednesday in May. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

New-York—James S- Wadsworth, Geneseo, Pres’t; Henry S. 
Randall, Cortland Village, Cor. Sec? y; Luther Tucker, Albany, 
Rec. Sec’y. Fair at Albany, Sept. 28 and 29, 1942. 

American Institute, New-York—James Tallmadge, Pres’t ; 

B. Wakeman, Cor. Sec’y. General exhibition commences 6& 
10—-Piowing Match at East New-York, Oct. 12—Exhibition of 
animals, Oct. 19, 20. 

Massachusetts—Benjamin Guild, Sec’y, Boston. This Society 
holds no Fair the present year. Its premiums for stock are to 
be awarded at the annua! Shows of the Plymouth and the Hamp- 
shire, Franklin and Hampden county societies. Its liber | pre- 
miums for farms, experiments, inventions, &c. are to be award- 
ed by a committee appointed for that purpose, in Dec. next, 

Rhode Island—Fair at Pawtuxet, Sept, 28. 

Massachusetts Hort. Society—M. P. Wilder, Pres’t; J. E. Tes- 
chemecher, Cor. Seé’y ; Eben. Wight, Rec. Sec? y. ‘Annual Ex- 
hibition in Boston, Sept. 14, 15, and 16. 

Alabama—Henry W. Collier, Tuscaloosa, Pres’t; M. D. J. 
Slade, Tuscaloosa, Cor. Sec’y. 

NEW-YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

Albany—Teunis Van Vechten, Albany, Pres’t; Luther Tucker, 
— Cor. Sec’y. 

Cayuga—J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Pres’t; W. Richardson, 
Auburn, Sec’y. Fair at Auburn, Oct. 12, 13. 

Columbia—Wm. B. L nudlow, Claverack, Pres’t; 
fort, Hudson, Sec’y. Fair at Hudson, Oct. li. 

Chemung—A. J. Wynkoop, Chemung, Cor. 
Fairport, Oct. 19. 

Cc gg T.B. 
field, Sept. 29. 

Clintow-Z. C. Platt, 
Plattsbureh, Cor. See’y. 

Cortland—Dan Hibbard, Cortland V illages Pres’t; 
Homer, Cor. Sec’y. Fair at Homer, Oct. 

Dutchess—George Kueeland, Poughkee ps sie, 
Washington, Oct. 5. 

Erie—L. F. Allen, Black Rock, Pres’t; 
falo, Sec’y. Fair at Buffalo, Oct. 5. 6. 

Genesee—Fair at Batavia, Oct. 20, 21. 

Greene—Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie, Pres’t ; 
Durham, Sec’y. 

Jefferson—Adriel Ely, Watertown, Sec’y. 
Sept. 15. 

Livingston—James 8S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, Pres’t. 
Geneseo, Oct. 4, 5 

Monroe—Heary Colman, Rochester, Pres’t; H. M. Ward, Ro- 
chester, Cor. Sec’y. Fair at Rochester, Oct. 13, 14. 

Montgomery—Fair Oct. 11, 12 

Niagara—Wm. A. Townsend, Lockport, Pres’t; 
Lockport, Cor. See’y. Fair at Lockport, Oct. 6, 7. 

Oneida —Pomeroy Jones, Westmoreland, Pebat t; Elon Com- 
stock, Stokes, Cor. Sec’y, Fair at Rome, et. 12, 13. 

Onondaga—W m. Fuller, Skaneateles, Pres’t; Enoch Marks, 
Navarino, Cor. Sec'y. Fair at Syracuse, Oct. 5, 6 

Orange—Fair at Goshen, Oct. 12. 

Ontario—Fair at Canandaigua, Oct. 12, 13. 

Oswego—Orville Robinson, Mexico, Pres’t; S. Y. 
Oswego, Cor.Sec’y. Fair at Mexico, Oct. 5 

Queens—Eflingham Lawrence, Flushing, Pres’t; A. G 
Jericho, Cor. Sec’y. 

Rensselaer—Joseph Hastings, Brunswick, Pres’t; G. B. Kel- 
logg, Troy, Sec’y. Fair at Lansingburgh, Oct 4, 4 
Saratoga—Howell Gardner, West Greenfield, 

Corey, Saratoga Springs, Sec’y. Fair at Ballston, Oct. 4. 

Seneca—G. V. Sackett, Seneca Falls, Pres’t; Samuel Williams, 
Waterloo, Cor. ‘r y- Fair at Waterloo, Oct. 20, 21 

Steuben- . Leland, Bath, Cor. Sec’y. 

St. Lawrence—J. 5S. Russe}, Canton, Cor, Sec’y. 
ton, Sept. 14. 

Tompkins—Nic hol Halsey, Ulysses, Pres’t; L 
Lake Kidge, Cor. Sec’y. Fair at Ithaca, Oct. 6, 7. 

Wayne—s. E. Hudson, Newark, Pres’t; Ste epben Culver, New- 
ark, Cor. Sec ’y. Fair at Palmyra, Sept. 5, 


James McGifl- 
See’y. Fair at 
Campbell, Westfield, Pres’t, Fair at West- 
Plattsburgh, Pres’t; Jacob H. Holt, 
Amos Rice, 
Sec’y. Fair at 


Warrep Bryant, Buf- 


A. Marks, 
Fair at Watertown, 


Fair at 


WwW m. Parsons, 








Baldwin, 


Carll, 


Pres’t; J. A 


Fair at Can- 


A. Morrell, 


Washington—Jolin Savage, Sitem, Pres bb Asa Fitch, jr. Sa- 
lem, Sec’y. Fair at Saiem, Oct. 11 
CONNECTICUT SOCIETIES. 
Hartford—Solomou Olmsted, East He ators Pres’t; Nathan 


Johnson, Hartford, Cor. Sec’y. Fair at Ha 
Cattle Show and Plowing Match, Oct. 7 


rttord, Oct. 4, 5, 6,— 


New Haven—Venjimin wiltionam, New Haven, Pres't; Alfred 
Blackm: An, New Haven, Cor. y ; Heury Whitucy, Kee. See’y 
Fair at New Haven, Sept. zs, 

Litchfield—Fair at Litchfield, Sept. 26, 29. 

Enfield, Somers, Ellington, and East Windsor—Benj Pinney, 
Ellington, Pres’t; Joseph S. Bartlett, Scantic Village, Sec’y. 
Fair at Enfield, Oct. 12 

MASSACHUSETTS COUNTY SOCIETIES, 

Berkshire—[instituted in 1510.) R. F. Barnard, Sheffield, 
Pres’t; Julius Rockwell, Pittsfield, Sec’y. Fair at Pittsfield, 
Oct. 5, 6. 


Housatonic—Fair a Great Barrington, Sept 
Essex—Fair at Andover, Sept. 2s. 
MAKYLAND. 

Prince George's Society—Aunvual meetings held in Upper Marl- 
borough, generally inthe month of November. Gov. Samuel 
Sprigg, Pres’t: Robert Bowie, Sec’y ; Thomas F. Bowie, Cor. 
Sec’y. Their address Upper Marlborough 

MICHIGAN COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
Monroe—Fair at Monroe, Sept. 23. 
Onl9e cous NTY SOCIETIFS. 

Seneca—R.G. Pennington, Tiffin, See’y. Fair at Tiffin in Oct 

Hamilton—J. Mahard, Cincinnati, Pres’t, Fairat Caithage, 
Sept. 14, 15. 


28, 29. 


ILLINOIS SOCLETIES, 
Farmer’s Ag. Society of the Upper 7 te "n—T. Legate, 
Galena, Pres’t, T. Melville, Galena, See’y. Fair “ Galena, 
Oct. 5, 6. 
Union Soetetu—J. T. Gifford, Elgin, Pres’t ; 
cago, Sec’y. Fair at Aurora, Oct. 19. 
MISSOURI COUNTY SOCIETIFS, 
St. Louis—Win. C. Carr, St. Louis, Pres’t; P. 
Louis, Sec’y. Fair at St. Louis, Oct. Is 
CANADA SOCIETIES, 
Wellington—John Howitt, Guelph, Pres’t ; 


J.S. Wright, Chi- 


Gould, St. 


John Harland, 


Guelph, Sec’y. Fairs at Fergus, Oct. 4, at Berba, Oct. 7, anc 
general exhibition at Guelph, Oet. 11. 

Gore—Fair at Dundas, Oct. 13 

Northumberland—Fair at Grafton, Oct. 12. 

Durham—Fair at Bowmanville, Oct. 18 

Home—E. W. Thompson, Toronto, Pres’t; G. B. Wells, To- 


ronto, Sec’y. Fair at Toronto, Oct, 12. 


Larce Freeces.—Claudius Allen, Esq. of Cheshire, 
Ct., last year sheared from one sheep, one year old, 14 
Ibs., and from three sheep of the same age, 334 Ibs of 
wool. Tht he cut 8% Ibs 


vear, from 11 ewes and | buck, 








NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 





WE hope the suggestions contained in the following 
letter, will receive the serious consideration of all who 
desire the prosperity of the N. Y.8. Ag. Society—who 
wish to see its influence and usefulness extended to eve- 
ry section of the state. Instead of the few names now 
enrolled on its list, its members ought to be numbered by 
thousands; and we know of no way so well calculated 
to excite an interest in its behalf, as the one proposed by 
our correspondent. Who will second his proposition? 

Messrs. Eprrors—] read your paper with deep inter 
est, and let me add, Lam never disappointed of a treat 
I have this month, been well pleased with the ‘Com 
ments upon the June No.” Allow me to offer a thought 
or two, upon the following remark from the series: “ As 
to the National Agricultural Society, I apprehend that ‘ the 
enthusiasm, the esprit du corps,’ so essential to its bene- 
ficial existence, are spirits yet to be evoked from the 
vasty deep, and I know none of its friends sufficiently 
trum pet-tongued to call them forth.” 

Now, from all this in reference to the National Soci- 
ety, let me call your attention to the State Agricultural 
Society; and tet me ask if there be not need of a strong 
and immediate call throughout our state, upon every 
class of agriculturists, to incite, animate, inform, and give 
unity and efficiency to our powers and means as a soci- 
ety. It strikes me, that the Society should endeavor to 
have its members in every county, city, town, and village 
of the State. This can only be effected by a persevering 
agency. I greatly desire to see every district of the 
state visited by an intelligent agent, who shall advocate 
the views of the State Society, procure members, obtain 
statistics, colleet valuable materials for publication, and 
scatter, by lectures and social intercourse, information 
which can in no other way be disseminated. 

Now all this should be done at once. It will and must 
be done, before the state is brought under the best possi- 
ble amount of improvement. I want to see some “ trum- 
pet tongue” going through every section of New-York. 
The expense would never be felt by the Society, because 
the agency would be vastly productive in funds to the 
treasury. And if the idea of employing an agent from 
the funds, be not feasible, are there not a few men who 
will cheerfully contribute 50 or 100 dollars, to such an 
important object? I will cheerfully be one of the num- 
ber, and if such a movement be entered into at the Foir, 
for the coming winter, I will enter my name as a con- 
tributor for two or three years, and I cannot but believe 
a suitable man may be found. 

Cannot this occupy the thought of the friends of agri- 
culture, previous to the meeting in September? 

_ Yours, Ke, Dt TCHESS Cou N1Y. 


QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE, 


[ucH of the success of the farmer is clearly depending 
on the quantity and quality of the seeds he selects and 
uses. Good sound plump seed, thoroughly ripened, and 
carefully kept in positions where it has not been exposed 
to the danger of heating, will be found the best in every 
respect. Indian corn is very easily damaged in this way; 
and we once lost a crop by using see selected at the time 
of husking, and thrown, with the husks stripped down, into 
a large tub, where it lay for a considerable time, before 
time was found to remove and trace itup, The heating 
process had so far advanced that the germinating power 
was lost. Wheat sometimes fails from the same cause, 
Constant selection of the best kinds grown in his field, 
and the use of none but such, will ina great measure ob- 
he necessity for changing seed frequently, which 
Without this precaution, is advisable. There is scarcely 
any point in which a greater difference between our ag- 
riculture and that of England exists, than in the quantity 
of seed used per acre. The excellent farming of Mr. 
Coke, (Earl of Leicester,) who used a greater quantity 
of seed than almost any other English farmer, had a great 
effect in increasing the quantity of seed sown generally; 
and the impression in that country is, that the proper 
quantity per acre, is now oftener exceeded than fallen 
short of in seeding. Mr. Johnston says, “as in most 
cases it is usual to have on the land, many more seedling 
plants, than the soil can properly mature, thinner sowing 
has the effect of producing stronger, healthier, and more 
prolific heads; and I am still inclined to this opinion of 
thinner sowing.” The following is a table, given by 
Mr. Johnston, of the quantities in common use in that 
country, which it will be seen ata glance greatly exceed 
the quantity of seeds used here. Whether the quantity 
used here might not be advaatageously increased, is for 
the farmer to determine by experiment. We are in- 
clined to think it might; though not to the extent prac- 


ticed by British agricu!turists. 
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] B roadcast 


| Time of Sowing. | 
| 








Wheat, oorcces. bnew - [Sept to Dee - 19 to 34 bnsb, 

Oats see cececesscececeseee [Feh, to April,--++ |4 to6 

Barley, ereees sees eerste reece Feb. to May 3 to4 

UWE. cocccceess sevesee coos [Ang and Sept.-++ 2 to 3 

leans, eeccce csccce coese c9sese Nov. to owt sd 3 t04 

Peas, ee eceee \Jan. to Ma 4% to 4% 

Tares, «+--+ ***+ |Aug.to M =. 2,to3 
wanna ++ [May, oreeees -- 12 to 9) 

Clove I March an April, }12 to 16 ib. 
t Ditt, eoccee cece 2 twa 

1 Mixec } Ditto 2 

j ( CT, -rre%9 cecs I) 2 

Rve Gra 3 ee aide a co 1 peck. 

1 PS, oreeeee coco May to 2to 3 Ib. 


LARGE La 
Y. has a Leices‘er 
} 


wk.—Mr. J. L. Dean, Union Springs, N. 
lamb, whieh at 8 weeks old, weighed 


m., amdat ly weeks, 42 Ib 
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Answers to Inquiries, Sc. 
CASTOR OIL BEAN—CELERY, 


A correspondent in Green Co., Arkansas, “requests 
some information as to the raising of the castor oil bean, 
and the preparation of the oil for use; also some instruc- 
tion as to raising and preparing celery for the table. 

‘The castor oil plant, (Ricinus palma christi,) is grown 
from seeds planted in rows in a fertile soil, and kept free 
from weeds while growing. ‘The distance of planting 
must be determined by the height to which the plant 
grows, which in a cool or temperate climate will not be 
more than four or five feet, while in the hot regions of 
the Fast and West Indies, it will be 15 or 16 feet in 
height. 

Vhere are two ways of preparing the oil from the 
seeds, ‘The plan adopted in France, and which is con- 
sidered the best, is as follows:—The fresh ripened seeds 
are bruised, and then put into a cold press, and pressed 
with a force sufficient to extract the oil. The oil is al- 









THE CULTIVATOR. 


ferent from those in a course of cropping. If in rota- 
tion, clover must be the grass relied on; if permanent, 
the clover must be less, and the other grasses in a great- 
er proportion. With clover may be mixed, Timothy, 
(Phleum pratense,) Orchard grass, (Dactylis glomerata,) 
Red top, (Agrostis vulgaris,) and some have strongly re- 
commended the Rye grass, (Lolium perenne,) or the Oat 
grass, (Avena elatior.) Where the dependence is on clo- 
ver, from eight to ten pounds of seed per acre, may be 
used; it being remembered that the more plants can be 
made to grow, the finer and better will be the hay or 
pasture, The other grasses we have named may be 
mixed at pleasure; say two pounds of timothy, five or 
six lbs. of Orchard grass, and five of clover. Where 
plaster ean be used, there is no herbage plant equal to 
clover, and on this the good farmer will mostly rely. 

In answer to the 2d query, we say that light rolling 
lands will grow good clover, but not poor lands of any 
kind. There must be sufficient depth for the long tap 
root, and if the soil is dry and not exhausted, clover will 
flourish. On clover grown on dry sandy soils, plaster 





lowed to stand for some time, to deposit the mucilage, 
albumen, &c. and is then filtered. ‘This is the best cold 
pressed oil, anil is a clear fine article. The most com- 
mon mode of preparing the oil, however, is to strip the 
sees of their husk or pods, and grind, or bruise them in 
large mortars, bruising being preferred to grinding. 
‘They are then tied in linen bags, and boiled in water un- 
til the oil they contain rises to the surface. ‘This is 
skimmed off, s'rained, and purified, by standing, filtering, 
&c., but will never be quite equal to the cold pressed. 
‘The method in the East Indies is more complicated, bat 
does not appear to be preferable in any respect, to those 


above, 
In the cultivation of celery, the seed may be sown 
broadcast or in drills, but the best way is in drills, as the 
plants ean be hoed, and will have a better growth, ‘They 
wnearly, say March or April. When the 
» they may be put 

a month, they 
hit 


should be s 


} lants are two or three inenes lon ou 


ina nursery bed, from which in about 
may be transferred to the trenches. The 
be made inarich soil, about a spade deep, and three 


trenenes 3 





feet apart; the earth dug oui to lv on each 
side the trench. th manure 
then be put in the bottom of the ditch, say three inches, 
and then earth pared from the sides of the trench must be 
fully mixed and incorporated with the manure. Into 
this, the plants, trimmed of their loose or long leaves, | 
and the end of their roots cut off, may be 
planted, in rows along the middle of the tren 
six inches apart. ‘They must be well watered at plant- 
ing, and will do be‘ter if shaded till they begin to grow. 
> drawn toe 


« 


Some roughly rotten nius! 


dibbled or 


+} 
ily 


the plan's 








As the plants grow, the leaves aré her, and 


earthed up, by drawing the earth from the bank into the 
trench; a process necessary to bleach the stems and fit 
them for the table. Tis earching up must be done in 
about every two weeks, care being taken pot to cover 


the crown of the plant. The earthing should not be 

done in wet weather, as it is apt to make the plants rust 

or decay in spots, rendering them unsuitable for the ta- | 
ble. For more full directions, we must refer our cor- 
respondent to works on gardening, of whieh © Bridg man’s 
Gardener's Assistant,’ 


is one of the best known. 


MEADOWS-—GRASS, &e. 


make a few inqgui- 
eadow. T desire to 
é ble loea it 


Messrs. FEpvrrors—Permit me 
ries; and in the first place as to 
know the soi! bes adapted; 
whether an occasional overilow 
cious; the best mode of prep. ring the land, 
it be creek land it should be drained; t time to | 
sow the seed, and the kind and quantity of seed peracre? 
2d. In relation to clover. Willhigh rolling land an- | 
swer for clover; and if so, what preparation is necessa- 
ry; and when best time to sow the seed, and the quanti- 
ty of seed per acre? 
Sd. What eives the name to the “Orchard grass.” Is 
ground on which fruit or 
ill it grow as well among 


to 
M 
the mos‘ favora re 
des'rable or perni- | 


whether if | 


is 


the bes 





it because of its adaptation to 
other trees are growing?) W 
shade trees, as an orehard? What quantity of seed should | 

‘ | 


acre | 








be sown to an 
I trust [ shall no 
inquiries, as Lam new in 
am desirous of the best information. 
Rocky Will, Halifax co. N.C. 
The soil best adapted for meadows, is that which 
neither too wet or too dry. Very light sandy soils are 
not suitable for meadow, unless made more retentive by 
the application of clay, or clay miarl. No land is fit for 
meadow, unless in the first p! made very The 
most favorable location will of course be near the farm 
forbid: untess it 


in mal ine these 





irming, and 


V.H. W. 


the business of fi 


\ 






is 


rich. 


rong reasons do not 
to ha 


buildings, where st 
rm | 
Ine 


is intended by a rotation, ve all parts of the ¢ 


alternately mowed and er Overflows are no 





ravel afler the grass 
is grown, which will injure the mowing. = Irriy 
always beneticial to meadows in dry weather. 
floods improve, but summer floods destroy meadows. 


ye (ous, unless they bring on dirt and 


ation is 





Spring 








Wet land should always be dra’ned for meadows; none | 
of the fine grasses for hay, will grow on land subject to 
stagnant waters. For meadows on ils that can be | 
cropped, the best w is to sow the seeds with winter or 
spring grain; where this cannot be done, any metnod | 


that will cover the seeds, such as thorouch harrowing, 
may be adopted. Clover is one of the best grasses for | 


rive a close | 


meadows, combined with others that wil! 
thick covering to the ground: 


j 
' 
but it must be remember | 





; Will bear in making cement. 


} ears, but the stalks an! the 


| of notice, ar 
; sent year 


produces a magical effect. On such soil ten pounds of 
seed per acre, will not be too much. 

Orchard grass has received its name, from its adapta- 
tion to orchards and groves, where it thrives in the shade 
well, making excellent pasture, alone or mixed with 
other grasses, ‘The seed of this grass is very light, and 
if sown alone, two bushels to the acre, will not be too 
much. Orchard grass and clover go well together; one 
bushel of Orchard grass, and six lbs. of clover seed; al- 
though some use a Jess quantity. To ensure the germi- 
nation and success of grass seeds, it is an excellent plan 
to follow the sowing of them with the roller. 


WATER LIME—CISTERNS, 

CHARLES MerriwetTHeER, of Graysville, Ky., requests 
some ** information as to burning water or hydraulic lime, 
fue best sand to mix with it, and the mode of making 








cisterns. 

Hydraulic lime is burned in the usual manner, but as 
it will not slake like common lime, it is ground to fit it 
for use. Hydrauiie lime varies so much in quality, that 


ho general rule can be g 
When good, three bush- 
els of sand to one of lime, will be the proper quantity, 
although some use more sand. ‘The sand should be sharp, 
‘Lhere should be no loam or clay among it; 
since if these are present, the cement will not have the 
The best method of 


and clean, 


requisite hardness, or set quickly. 


| making cisterns, isto dig the excavation of the proper 


size and depth; then make over the botiom a firm floor 
of stone, or brick laid in cement, (a single flat stone like 
those used for paving, that will make an entire bottom, 
is the best,) and on this foundation, build the wall of 
stone or brick for the reservoir. Whatever may be the 
material of the wall, it should receive one or two coats 
of cement on the inside, to insure its bei Water Ught. 
Some, in making cisterns, place the cement on ihe earth 
of the pit, using neither stone or bricks. Where the 
ground is very dry, and the sides can be made smooth, 
this method, where twoor more coverings of cement are 








used, may answer; but in general, the best way is to 
conusiructa wallas above directed. The cis'ern when 
pucie, must be covered so as to be secure against frost. 
Io making the cement, it must not be wet up, or pre- 
pared, fas‘er than it is wanted for use, as lying for any 
| consid rable time spoils it. 


CORN CHANGED BY CLIMATE, 


Gt S. HarpowicKk, of Sparta, 
the effeet which a 


of climate has produced on some Chipese Tree 


R 
Georgia, 


correspondent, R. 
has given us an account of 
change 
Corn, which fe purchased in New-York, and first plaat- 
ed in 3858. ‘Uha’ year it grew about six feet high, had 





abundance of suckers, and bore from four to six small 
ears. In the succeeding years, it was planted and ma- 
tured as before, there being a decrease in the number of 





© somewhat in 
size. “This year] planted it inmy garden in April, in 
vs 3 feet apart, and the rains sixteen inches apart in 
the row The grow uxuriant, and I pro- 


mised myselfan early supply of roasting ears, but to my 


ears increasing 


i ; ‘ 


ed that the seeding for permanent meadows must be dif- 











iven as to the quantity of sand it | 








the stories told of western corn, in height and largeness 
of stalk. ‘The suckers thrown out, made the patch thick 
asa caneswamp. From three to five ears were on aslaik. 
Since that time, it has decreased in size, until it is now no 
larger t! an the Dutton, or other common northern corn, 
has no suckers, and oftener only one ear to a stalk, than 
more than two. ‘To us, this result proved that this corn 
was a native of a warmer latitude, and the diminishing 
in size the result of acclimazation. Such too, we consi- 
der the change taken place in the corn of our corres- 
pondent. It may, too, have been in some degree influ- 
enced by a cross with other varieties of southern corn, 
although under the circumstances, it is not probable, 
Planting ii Georgia, has gratdually restored it to the siate 
in which it existed in its most favorable condition. 


SWARMING OF BEES, 

** Messes. Eprrors—Can you tell me any thing re- 
specting the best method of managing bees when swarm- 
ing? It is the practice with some who have bees, when 
they are swarming, to commence beating on tin pans, or 
kettles, to ring bells, &c. &e. I should like to know 
whether it is of any use, or whether it is best to let them 
take their own way? AGRICULTURIST.”” 

Brandywine, Del. 

Let them take their own way, while swarming, by all 
means. Such noises are as useless, as the making of 
them is ridiculous. When the swarm is out, and lit, be 
ready with a good clean sweet hive for their habitation, 
put them into it at once, and no further care will be neces- 
sary. If bees are dispused to go off, as they sometimes 
will, our experience shows that we can do little or no- 
thing to prevent it. We can oniy hope for ‘ better luck 
next time.” 


VARIETLES—SUGGESTION, 








A correspondent at Buffalo, “ G. P.? has drawn the 
following portrait of what he calls an enemy of book 
farming, a class of men once very numerous, but now 
fortunately quite limited. After noticing the many be- 
nefits he has derived from agricultural reading, he says: 
‘©The individual I allude to, despised books and papers, 
saying book farming was fit only for fools; other people 
could get along well enough without it. His wood yard 
was in front of his house; ihe gate was broken down; 
the windows broken and filled with rags; around his 
barn roamed numbers of half starved catule and pigs, the 
over the weukesi, and twice as many 
of all kinds as he could keep with profit. And such pigs! 
They were the true Jandpike breed; legs and snouts as 
long as the rest of their body; and m ght be seen stand- 
: au rail fence, digging up the third row of potatoes 
on the other side. Improvement of st6ck, he seorned as 

; mortgages accumulated, and his farm went 
under the hammer of the auctioneer.” 

‘‘f have seen a communication in the Cultivator, in 
which the writer says he always takes away the nest 
ys, and that he has never known a nest deserted in 
consequence, Tis experience differs from mine; as I 
have kept some 20 or 30 hens for several years, and they 
alm si always leave their nest when the nest eggs are re- 
moved. My hens are of tie breed called Poland hens, 
exceilent layers, and rarely setting until the third year.” 

* Tiere are many farmers who complain of being too 
poor to purchase and pay for an agricultural paper. As 
I have not seen the thit.g mentioned, I would suggest the 
propriety of forming farmer’s associations or clubs, to 
purchase books and papers, relating to agriculture; and 
hasiaug meetings at suiiable places to take out books and 
papers, to relate their experience in farming, and discuss 
topics rela ing to agriculiure. In this way by the pay- 
ment of a very small sum individually, a large circie of 
farmers m ght, be provided for; and L have no doubt 
with the most beneficial results.” 

CAPT. BARCLAY'’S TOUR. 

WE have received from a Staten Island corresponden 
a well written and caustic reply to the remarks made o~ 
Capi. Rarelay, respecting the agriculiuie and implements 
of that Island. He unquestionably hes the tourist fairly 





strongest rushi: 





£ 





lie did books; 


eo 








| on the hip; but a formai repiy to opinions as hastily 


surprise, it put out no suckers, and continued its growth | 


until it attained a size greater than my field corn, (the 
gourdseed,) most of the stalks being ten feet high, and 
and a half inches in circumference, be: ween the first 
and second joints. Most of the stalks have two ears, 
smaller than the gourdseed, but the crains, though pre- 
serving the form and the peculiar white flinty appearance 
of the Chinese corn, are much larger than the original 
In this patch in my garden, there are eight stalks, 

yout the size of the original ones, but having no suck- 
ers, and only two ears to the stalk, these being one size 
smaller than those on the large s [I can hardly 
think these changes have taken place in consequence of 





five 


seeds. 





mixture with other varieties, as great care has been ta- 
ken to guard against such a result, by not planting it near 
any other kind. The things I have deemed most worthy 
are, the change that has taken place the pre- 
in the size, and the few stalks that have 
tained their original size under the same circumstances 
with the large ones. Will you give me some of the 
whys and wherefores, of these changes?” 
Perhaps we can best answer our correspondent, by re- 
lating our experience in the Chinese Corn. We ob- 








| should be guilfy of p 
re- | 


| man of honor and veracity; 


tained some the same year as Mr. H., and planted it in| 


Conceived ami carelessiy expressed, as many of Capt. 
PRarclay’s evidently were, can searcely necessary. 
Allowance in all such cases, must be made for prejudi- 
ces, and reverence for ancient forms; and the errors such 

safely be lefi to them- 
any truths, mixed up with some 
singular mis akes or blunders, and we read his book on 
the whole, with interes, although compelled at Umes to 
dissent from his pos:tions or conclusions. Our corres- 
pondent will therefore pardon us if we confine ourselves 
to an extract or two from his paper, believing as we do, 
that the s rictures of the veteran Captain, will have about 
the reputation of Staten Is- 
the 
the 


be 








prejudices create, mi ecorreet 


Capt. B. tells r 





selves, 


8, 





in lessen 
land agriculture, that the disappointment he felt at 
want of system in Niagara, will have in lowering 
reputation of the Falls: 

soRe V 


the same effect 





is very mueh ¢t 


be regretted, that any person 
ine to the world, so gross a 
the ¢ acterand habits of the in- 


county, as this person has done, and 





misrepresentation of 
habitants of a whole 
thereby destroy his own standing In the community, asa 
f Q for | do assure you, that if 
would hereafter be a diffieult matter to induce any per- 
son acquainted with the agriculturists of th’s place, and 
implements in use here, to erecit any 


the agricultural 
may hereafier make: and in 


statement he has made, or 
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some four years ago. 


pecially the plow. 





one for his own use. 


a load of itself for a team. 


amined the plow closely in every part. 


result,”’ 


TIMBER. 





letter, and the use made of each.” 
The first is the “Sycamore.” 


purposes to cherry. 
Next is ** White and Black Ash.” 


fanning mill m 
streagth and dura sil: vy to white oak. 
into plank when intenJded for sale. 


purposes. 


‘6 #reh,”* 


iw tools, for the 


macit 
kinds of furnivure. 
** Maple 


kers. 


If euried, it should be sawed 






“ Poplar, 
manidby ¢: 
sindoth, and bein 
which 








are s'iys li tttes. 


* Beech, 


if * A Subseriber’ has these woods 


is ua Vast deal 


matier. 


GROUND MOLES. 


them. 


the ground below. 
than for the ones intended. 


shall be glad to receive them. 


variety. In coming into blossom 


yield from this plant, over a pint. 


can hardly be without value.—Eps.] 


We should mold them to suit our wills 





is ano her of the woods mentioned, 
or yellow Size, if sound, isa valuable timber, used for 
bubs of carriages, and for many | 


into 


for 


this conclusion they are justified on the well known rule, 
that where an individual is grossly wrong in one par- 
ticular, he is to be doubted on all others. 

*¢ Capt. Barclay’s statements and his prejudices, have 
brought to my mind a circumstance that occurred here 
A son of the Emerald Isle, who 
owned a small farm near mine, on taking possession, 
was constantly railing against our implements, and es- 
* Ah,’ said he to me, ‘you should 
see the wrought iron plow we have in use 1n old Ireland: 
that is the plow that will do the work;’ and so strong 
was his partiality in their favor, that without conde- 
: scending to give ours a trial, he sent home and ordered 
| It came, costing twenty-five dol- 
) lars, besides the expense of transportation; a long ra- 
kish looking affair, some ten or twelve feet from the end 
of the beam to the end of the handles, the mold board 
shaped entirely different from our improved plows, and 
I had just procured a new 
Peacock plow from New Jersey, and invited him, after 
I had smoothed it by use, to bring over his oxen, and as- 
sist me to plow a piece of very tough sward. 
him the plow, while I drove the team. 
several furrows, he stopped, looked at the work, and ex- 
‘ Here,’ said he, 
‘is a plow that cost nine dollars, strong, light, and easy 
to handle, and doing as good work as any plow I ever 
held; while mine cost twenty-five dollars, isa load for 
the team, and is awkward and unhandy.’ 
would submit some of his favorite plows to the same test, 
there is little doubt it would be attended with the same 


M Capt. B. 


«© 4 SuBsCRIBER” at Kinston, N. C., asks. “ whether 
there is any sale for the kinds of timber mentioned in his 


This is used extensive- 
ly by many cabinet makers, it being found to work very 
well; and by some is considered next in value for such 


Large quantities of 
White Ash are use by wagon and carriage makers, 
vers, &e., it being considered next in 
It should be sawed 
Biack Ash is not 
use! to any ex eat that we are aware, except for fencing 


Black, 


is in demand principally by the cabinet ma- 
boards, and 
ni pr.ce; if not curled, it should be cut 


* sawed into half inch stuff, is in much de- 
rriage and cabinet makers; it working very 
tougher than basswood or whitewood, 
It must, however, be sound, of 
good width, and free from season checks. 
is little used, except when of rapid growth, 
and mostly or entirely sap wood, when it is wanted by 
the makers of joiner’s tools, plane stoc’s, &e, 


sale, he will 


fin! it for his interest to visit the cities for himself, and 
ascer ain the prices, manner of sawing preferred, &c. &c. 
and will undouy edly find his account in so doing. There 
i f valuable timber wasted in the clearing 
of new lands, whieh m'ght be profitably saved, and we 
hope our friend will make a successful experiment inthe | 


A correspondent, “A.? of Waterbury, Conn., asks 
‘‘for a description, with a drawing if convenient, of one 
of the many good mole traps that are in use in various 
parts of the country; he having suffered much from their i . 
depredations, without finding any method of destroying | this time, that the mildew first shows itself in the longi- 


‘Lhe true mole, which is so injurious abroad, is rarely 
found numerous enough to do much mischief here. What . . 
is called the ground mole here, is not such, but a species; substance, are seen exuding or protrading from the rup- 
of Arvicola, or field mouse, and does much mischief by! tured points. 
gnawing the roots of grasses, plants and trees. 
they have become troublesome to us, we have found the 
most efficient trap to be a flat stone or board, set with a 
figure 4, or what is called by boys a squat trap. 
use a trap made of a board, balance on the middle, and 
baited at one end, in such a manner that the mole slides 
from the sinking board into a vessel of water, placed in 
Poison may be resorted to, but this 
will frequently prove more destructive to other animals 
If any of our friends will 
furnish a description of a good trap, and a drawing, we 


When 


some 


« A.” adds in a P. 8.:—* Last fall l made a new bed 
containing about 100 strawberry plants, Methven Castle 
this season, I found 
only one staminate plant, or perfect flower, as some say; 
I may send you the 
result of some experiments with the strawberry plant 
next year, if they should be of interest to you.” 

[Send them; the history of well conducted experiments 


I gave 
After turning 


RUST OR MILDEW ON WHEAT. 





From almost every quarter of our country, in the re- 
ports of the crops which reach us, we find complaints of 
the damage which has been inflicted on wheat the pre- 
sent season by rust. Some districts it is true have entire- 
ly escaped, but it is certain that the difficulty has been 
widely and most injuriously felt. There is scarcely a 
disease incident to our cultivated crops, the origin of 
which is involved in greater obscurity, than is that of 
mildew. Some have attributed it to honey dew on the 
plants; some to the influence of particular plants, as the 
barberry bush; some to irregular atmospheric agencies; 
and some to the attacks ofa species of minute fungi or pa- 
rasitic plant. In the investigation of any subject, it is 
well to ascertain what is actually known respecting it, 
as the course may facilitate further researci.es. 

Thus we know that a particular state of the atmosphere 
invariably precedes an attack of rust on wheat. While 
the weather remains of a low and equable temperature, 
dry, or free from excess of moisture, rust never appears; 
and even a high temperature does not produce it, if the 
weather be dry. So far as the atmosphere is concerned, 
two things appear necessary to produce rust; excess of 
moisture, and a high temperature; things that producea 
rapid, and in ordinary cases, unhealthy vegetation. 

The presence of a minute fungi, or parasite, on wheat 


to be, wheiher this fungi is the cause of the disease, or 
only consequent on its presence. ‘This fungi, (Puccinia 
graminis of the books,) seems to form beneath the cuti- 
cle of the stem, and in its progress to maturity, bursts 
forth in longitudinal clusters like grapes, of a dark color. 
These are filled with sporules or the seeds of the fungi, 
of a bright brick red color, and when they open, give to 
the stalks, or to whole fields, that red sombre hue, so 
characteristic of rust. A very good figure of this fungi, 
may be seen at page 120, of the Cultivator for 1840. 
The state of the atmosphere in those districts where 


been so far as we have been able to learn, hot and wet, 
at least it has been so, immediately preceding the attack. 
Thus the wheat of the central counties of New-York, ap- 
peared unusually fine, and the promise of a great crop 
never better, until the first week in July, or from the 5th 
to the 10th of the month. At that period, heavy show- 
ers alternating with hot close weather, gave the farmer 


and the speedy appearance of the rust, showed that his 
fears were justifiable. By the 16th, many fields of wheat 
exhibited that peculiar dark 
shows the existence of the evil, and by the ISth or 20th, 
The furtid 


dust thrown off in immense quantities. odor 


these cases was most marked and offensive. ‘This year, 
as in all others when rust prevails, its attacks are most 
irregular, and seemingly unaccountable. Some fields 


or quite ruined. So some towns, or distriets, are scarce- 
ly touched, while those adjoining suffer severely. ‘This 
difference in disiricts may be attributed to the range of 
showers varying the quantity of moisture, Xc., but some 
| other cause must be sought for the variation where farms 


are adjoining, or perhaps in diflerent fields On the same 
| farm. We have seen one part of a field scarcely touched, 
and the grain filling and ripening well, while oa another 
part, it was not worth harvesting. 

We have found no little evidence the present season to 
! confirm our former impressions that the disease is to be 
traced in the first place to the softening of the cuticle of 
the plants by excess of moisiure, accompanied by great 
heat. All plants in this state, become for the time, fee- 
ble and debilitated. 
ses them to break or fall down more easily, and this dan- 
ger is increased by the greatly increased flow of sap 
which prevails under such circumstances. ‘This is attest- 
ed by the rapid growth of all plants, which have not had 
their progress arrested by approaching maturity. It isat 





tudinal stri# or grooves of the leaves and stems of the 
wheat. The cuticle is ruptared, and minute bodies re- 
sembling at their first appearance, gum, or some clear 





The cuticle is forced outwards, dries, and 


| forms those white points that give the stem of mildewed 


| wheat such a ragged appearance. ‘This clear substance 
soon assumes a darker hue; the seed vessels of the fungi 
become visible, and but a comparatively few hours elapse 
before these vessels are mature, burst, and the red spo- 
rules or fungi seeds cover the grain, In the meantime, 
the roots of the fungi have penetrated the interior of the 
stalk, deranged the internal pores, obstructed the flow of 
the juices, or so changed their character as to render them 
unable or unfit to complete the maturing of the plant, or 
the grain in the ear; the first remains stationary, green 
and immature; the latter not receiving the supplies of 
gluten and starch necessary to its perfection, shrinks and 
is worthless. With a Raspail microscope of 250 magni- 
| fying power, we have had frequent opportunities of tra- 
and as we think, verifying 


| cing the progress of mildew; 
| the details here given of its action. 

In our examinations of mildewed wheat, we have been 
led to ask whether the sporuiles of the fungi, falling on 
the softened surface of the wheat, were absorbed, or rea 
dily rooted in the pores of the plan’; or whether the ac- 
cumulated and perhaps changed juices, did not rupture 





Condition and circumstances should not contro} us.| the coat, and exuding from it, become the nidus in which 


i the floating sporules fixed themselves to mauitip!s nil 


that is mildewed, is also certain; the only doubt seems | 





the disease has been the most extensively developed, has | 


well grounded fears for the safety of the wheat crop; | 


hue, which at a distance | 


the fungi were fully developed, and the sporules or red | 


spread ad infinitum. We are not able to answer this 
question satisfactorily to ourselves; other observers may 
have been more fortunate, or more skilful. 

In the present state of our knowledge respecting mil- 
dew, it will be impossible to speak very decidedly on 
the best means of preventing it. As we see, however, 
that wheat on lands abounding in vegetable matter, or 
which have been manured largely with fresh manure, 
suffers more than on lands not so situated or treated, it is 
right to infer that a too rapid growth of the wheat plant 
exposes it to attacks from mildew. Wheat, too, which 
is so thick as to preclude the circulation of air, by re- 
taining the moisture on the plants for a longer period, is 
in a condition to facilitate the softening of the coat of 
the plant, and thus invite attack. Any cause that should 
give more firmness and solidity to the covering of the 
wheat plant, would undoubtedly, so far, act as a preven 
tive to rust. In many cases there seems to be a want of 
silicious matter to give firmness to the cuticle, a difficul- 
ty owing perhaps to the character of the soil, its native 
constituents, or the manner in which it has been cropped 
or manured. In these cases, would not ashes, from the 
potash they contain, produce the soluble silicates neces- 
sary for the use of the plant?) Or would not powdered 
glass, furnished as it can be fortwo dollarsa barre!, prove 
an effective aid on soils deficient in the silicates? We 
invite the attention of farmers to this subject. It has 
been found in England, that wheat sown in drills is much 
less liable to mildew, than that sown broadcast. The 
rea3on assigned, is, the greater facililies given for the 
circulation of air, and the more rapid drying of the plants 
when wet with dew or rain. ‘There is, we think, some 
foundation for this opinion, from the efleet we have ob- 
served on grain sown on the furrow, and harrowed in 
such a way as partially to produce the effect of drill sow- 
ing, the wheat plants mostly standing where the seed 
fell or rolled, in the furrows. 


MODEL FARMS. 

THE agricultural establishment under the patronage of 
the French Government at Grignon, is probably one of 
the most perfecfly managed in the world. Smaller mo- 
del farms, generally under the care of pupils from the 
Grignon school, are established in many of the depart- 
ments, subject to the supervision of the government, Of 
these, the one at Rennes, is thus described by Mr. Doyle, 
in the Cyclopedia of Practical Husbandry : 

«The Farm consists of 72 acres of arable land, held 
by a 15 years lease from a wealthy proprietor, by M, 
Boudin, who was assisted by the principal authorities of 
the department, to take the direction of it. M. Bodin 
had been a pupil at Grignon, and subsequently managed 


|}asmall farm in a similar capacity, before he obtained 


that marks the attack and progress of this mildew, in | 


will escape, while others at a little distance are almost | 


} 


the present one, which was in 1837. The rent of the 
farm is 3,500 frances, of which the department pays 2,000; 
and the director the remainder, with taxes and repairs, 
which amount to 500 franes more. He also supplies all 
capital for improvements, and all out-goings, clears all 
losses, and of course has all the profits. There are in 
this school 20 pupils, paying 250 francs a year each. The 
department in which the school is situated pay for six, 
and the government for the remaining fourteen, who are 
nominated by the prefeets of three other departments in 
Brittany. They are generally the sons of well conducted 
farmers, and al the expiration of two years, go to the aid 
of their parents, ov as hired stewards. The pupils are 


| taught by M. Bodin, or an assistant, the ordinary subjects 


suited to their employment, and have no charge except 
for books, whieh they must supply for themselves. M. 
Bodin has a factory for implements, and disposes of ma- 
ny of them to farmers, even in very distant localities; he 


| is altogether well qualified for his important office, and 


The softening of their surfaces, cau- | 


has obtained a prize for a treatise on agriculture, which 
is about to be enlarged to a second edition. And when 
practical men, like M. Bodin, can be induced with moderate 
assistance, to take the responsibilities of a model farm upon 
themsélves, and to receive pupils for three or more years, at 
a reasonable rate of payment, they are the most eligible in- 
structors.”? 

We would call the attention of our readers, and par- 
ticularly those who are anxious to see schools of this na 
ture established in our country, to that part of the above 
extract, which we have italicised. Practical men in our 
Opinion, are the ones to manage such an establishment. 
We could name farmers, who, if they would take the 
‘responsibilities of a model farm upon themselves,” 
would do more to impart really useful knowledge to their 
pupils, than an institution which should cost as much in 
founding as Girard’s College, managed as such institu- 
tions frequently are. Men, who like M. Bodin, are able 
to illustrate the theory of agriculture by the practice, are 
the ones to whom farmers would be glad to entrust the 
education of their sons, confident that in the course pur- 
sued, the useful would never be compelled to give place 
to the purely fanciful in agriculture. 


Means oF RenewtnG Poor Lanps.—A North Caro- 
lina paper says it “is a well established fact, that any lot 


of poor land may be enriched to almost any extent by 
planting i ym year to year with sweet potatoes, and 
turning in the whole crop of vines every autumn. Let 





our planters try the experiment and satisfy themselves, 
Select a piece of your old fields and be willing to incur 
the trivial expense of seed and planting. How soon ean 
you reclaim all our old pine fields which now make 
such an unsigh appearance among your best planta 
" 
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AN ORN AMENTAL 


Copied by permission, from Mr. Dou Downs’ 


FARM 1 HOUSE.—(Fig. 81.) 


s new new work on ‘‘ Cottage Residences.’’} 








In designing this farm house, we have had two objects in view; first, to offer to the 
large class of intelligent farmers, a plan of a house of moderate size, somewhat adapted 
in internal accommodation to their peculiar wants: an secondly, to give to the exte- 
rior, at little additional cost, some architectural bean'y. The first object, it is evi- 
dent, must ever be the principal one in a farmer s dwelling, and therefore every thing 
should yield to such an interior arrangement, as will give the greatest amount of com- 
fort, and the maximum of convenience, in performing in-door labor. But beyond 
this, there is no reason why the dwelling livuses of our respectable farmers should not 
display some evidence those of professional men, or persons in 
more affluent c rmers are teally the most independent men in our 
community, as their wealth is less liable to fluctuation than that of any other elass; and 

they wish to expend upon a dwellit 





‘sof taste, as weil as 


ircumsiances. ‘The fa 

' 
if the amount which | . be less than that within the 
means of others, they are generally able, on the other | |, by having abundance of 
stone or timber on their own pres to build at a grea reduced By be- 





1ises, cost. 





stowing some degree of ornament on farm houses, we shall hope to increase the in- 
terest and attachinent, which the farmer and his family have for their home, and there- 
by to improve his social and domestic state. A man who is content to live inaclumsy, 


ind to care little for his 
pathies: This 
learing word, 
wr increase its 


and uncouth habitation, will generally be f 
, 


uta seanty flow of gen 


badly contrived, 
home, or to have in his heart 

love of home, and with it all t } 
will be sure to grow w ith on ep we take to add to dis 


al domes:ie 
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snider all ms bound u 





CULTIVATOR. 





beauty; and if we feel a species of affection for the voily trees we have. planted, 

which, growing along with us, seem like old ant! familiar friends, we must acknowl | 
edge a still greater achment to a dwelling that we have built, and whieh becomes 

our own home, whether it be a cottawe ova mui u, if (here is an airof taste lurking 

about it, and breathing out from vine covered porch « pen window easement. 


We are especially anxious that the f ney nid eul ite a taste for improving his 


ard anid « ce are shown more in de- 
home, including under this term his dwelt! 72 PF en or grounds, as we are}... *) es mcg ; “i 
“9 a <i , eo ° p 4 . i tail, to the seale of ‘ inch to a foot. In 
confident that in so doing he will unconsciously ito himself and his family new ‘ - 
, . ye . im ' ‘ this, view of the top of the 
sources of enjoyment, beyond such as are dircetly derived trom their beauty and con- tye ion at en 
. a, ar . ’ J ° ph? I i.e or se , ) 
venience. t »stionably true, that we learn to appreciate the beauty of nature P . 
nience. It is unquestionably true ve leu | é ‘ Agee P, is the pendant which perforates 


in proportion as we become familiar with the beauty 


Now, although we do 
not expect farmers to possess a gallery of pictures o1 I 


r, yet they ive a searce- 














ly less instructive field open to them while tastefully disposing r gardens and 
grounds, in studying the various developmen’s of beauty that occur, and become fa- 
miliar to the mind in these, an | ail other employment folding the - ani har- 
mony ofa well regulated home. And we will venture to assert, that no person, how- 
ever small his original knowledee, has followed these occupations thoughtfully for 
halfa dozen years, without baving his appreciation of the beauty of all nat and es- 





pecially the beauty of trees, foresis, hills, and rivers, a thousand fold incres 
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By referring to the plan of the priae Fir, 82. 
building, 30 by 
parlor, two bedr 


it will be seen that the main 
this floor, a hall, a 
an excel- 


mal floor, 
{ 


1; } hy , . 
iO feet, is two stories in height, and contains on 


yoms, anda large pantry. The parlor, or sitting room, is 








lent apartment, suitable for any ocea and the pantry being placed between it and 
the kitehen, either of these rooim y be used to dine in; while the passage, with 
two doors between the parlor and the kitchen, prevents the noise of the later from 
being heard in the former. 

The kitchen, wash-house, dairy, and wood-house, on the same level with the main 





The 
atform, 
The wash-room 
copper boiler set, for 


building, are contained in an L-form addition in the rear, in height. 
kitchen is 16 feet square, and opens also by a back door, 
under which the steps next the main building descend to the cellar. 
is 16 feet square, and has by the side of the fire-place a circular 


one 
upon a broad stone p! 


sfory 








' the farm, 








boiling the clothes. ‘There is a passage from the wash-room, communicating direct- 
ly with the wood-house. The dairy may, if it is thought advisable, be sunk three 
feet below the level of the wash-house, and paved with flag stones, in order to keep 
it cool; and there may be a raised shelf of stone ali around it, on which to place pans 
of milk. In this case, it would be entered by descending four or five steps. The 
wood-house has a large door, to facilitate unloading from the wood wagons. 

The plan of the second story, Fig. &3, affords 
three good bedrooms, closets, &c., and a small 
bedroom; and above this story, is an ample garret 
for drying various seeds and vegetables. 

The cellar is large, being of the same size as the 
main building, and on the side next the carriage 
road, should be placed a slide, wide enough to re- 
ceive a cart load of roots, which wil! save much 
labor and time usually occupied in carrying them 
in baskets. 

This dwelling is supposed to be constructed of + 
rough stone, or stone partially smooth on the face, 
but not laid in regular courses. Such stone is 
abundant throughout a great portion of the United 
States and make excellent walls, 

We have given the preference to the Rural Gothic 
style in composing the exterior of this dwelling, 
partly on account of the large lofts or garrets, so 
useful to the farmer, afforded by the steep gables 
and roofs, and partiy on account of its imtrinsie 
beau'y and picturesque efiect when built of stone 
even in this simple manner. We have introduced 
a veranda in the same style in front, because such 
a feature is as necessary to the comfort of a farm- 
house as a villa, in this country. 

Where all the out-buildings are to be erected at the same time with the dwelling 
house, something of the same style should be evinced in their construction. It is not 
necessary to attain this, that ornamental verge boards, or windows, or other minor de- 
tails, should be introduced in barns or the like structures, but it will be sufficient if 
attention be paid to repeating the same general forms in the outlines of the buildings, 
and of these the form of the roof or gables is most essential. 
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(Fig. 83.) 


In some districts, wood is the only material which comes within reach of the farm- 
er. When this is the case, it would be better to adopt another style for the exterior, 
of a lighter eharacter. We would recommend the simple projecting roof, and the 
general style of Design I., omitting some of the ornamental details, The arrangement 
of the rooms would require no material alteration, whatever style of architecture may 
be adopted for the exterior; and a farm house built in the plainest manner, preserving 
the arrangement aneeiiny would still have all the merit of this part of the design, of 
whatever value it may be considered. 

It is evident that to some families another parlor, or a common eating room, but lit- 
tle superior to the kitchen, might be thought desirable. ‘This would be easily obtained 
by converting the rear bedroom into a dining room, and keeping the parlor, (which is 
now intended to serve the purpose of dining room also,) as a show apartment, or best 
room. Such a plan might suit the fancy of those who take pleasure in keeping the 
best and most comfortable room in their house shut, except when they see strangers, 
but we cannot recommend it as consonant with good taste and that unaffected, genuine 
hospitality, which oucht to characterize * plain country folks.’ 

Details building will be easily understood 
} In Fig. 84, the verge 


m.—The construction of this 


of cons 
i as if is extremely simple, 


nspec a ig hort 











the ridge of the roof, and ed, sao the 
what is termed a hip knob, or 
al. Phe roof, in this design, projects 
ond the walls of the house. 

supported by octagonal 
pillars, the between 


outa foot bey« 
Che veranda is 


openings 





W ornamented at the top by single 
relies cut from two inch plank. All the 
exterior wood-work of this building, (ex- 

ptsashes and doors,) should be painted 


three coats of the same col oj as the stone, 


or a few shades lighter, and sanded, 








Estiinate.—The cost of this building, 
supposing the sfon* ‘o be found on the farm, 
ani all the materia!s to be drawn by the 


farmer, will not execet £1700, 


The Ferme Ornée, or ornamental portion of the farm. 


ve isa term generally applied to a farm, the whole or greater part of 


















“ fered ia some degree ornamental, by intersecting it with drives, and pri- 
va Jang do walks, bordered by trees and shrubs, and by the neater arrangement 

Leuli wre of the fields. tm » be lied to a farm with a tasteful farm 
house, and so much of the ground about it rendered ornamental, a3 would naturally 
meet the eye of a stranger, in approaching it the first time. 

It is evident that the farm proper, in the present case, may cons'st of £0 or 500 acres, 
We have only shown in the annexed engraving, Fig. So, a plan of a few acres imme- 
1 vely surroun ting the house, and consi y of the entrance lawn a, about one and 

rier acres, border the en'rance road or apprceach b; the orchard ¢, the kitchen 
n d, adjoining fells, in grass or under the plow e, and the yard for the out- 
ely 

tg, is shown the house, and in the rear of the kiteken, wash-house, &e. is the 


unged around three sides of a 
the tool-house communicating 


kitehen yard kA, The out-buildings. or 
square, open to the south, and consist of the pig 
with the garden k, open shed for caris, plows, Xe., L, cow-house with three calf-pens 
the end m, barn n, stable for horses 0, wagon house p, and corn crib q. 
The surface of the yard descends slightly on all sides to the centre f, where the ma- 
nure heap is kept. This collection of oui-buildings is much more complete and ex- 
teusive, than will be found connec'ed with most farms in this country, but we have 
given it, with the view of exhibiting what ought to be aimed at as a desideratum in 
accommodation, on every extensive farm, and it will be found easy to diminish the 
amount of buildings and sheds, to as many as would occupy only one side of the yard, 
if the farm be small, or to such a number as can be afforded. 


farmery, are a 





atiached at 





This plan will require but little description, as the ornamental have no in- 
tricacy of detail. ‘The effect of the view from the house across the entrance lawn a, 
would be pleasing, and its expression would be that of simply natural, or pastoral 
beauty. The trees might be of the finest native species, selected from the woods on 
as nothing is more beautifu It Tulip trees, Oaks, 


frour nis 


than our fine drooping Eims, 
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(Pig. 84.) 


and Ashes. Or some additional interest may be given to the place, by introducing a 
few Horse Chestnuts or European Lindens, around the house, and along the approach. 
The trees we would plant in natural groups, as indicated on the plan, as this would 
not only evince a more cultivated taste in a farmer, than straight lines, but it would 
also add to the apparent extent of the whole area, devoied to ornamental trees by giv- 
ing it an irregular and varied boundary of foliage. 

This acre and a quarter devoted to ornament, may be rendered profitable also: Ist, 
by mowing the grass over the whole surface; or 2d, by keepimg it short, by pasturing 
it with favorite animals. Inthe case of mowing, when no animals are admitted, a few 
flowering shrubs and plants may be cultivated directly around the house. But if it is 
preferred to pasture the area, it would be necessary to confine them to a certain por- 
tion of the kitchen garden devoted to this purpose. 

There are some farmers who would be willing to devote an acre around their house 














' ture, to be circulated in every county in th 


to some kind of lawn, or purpose, superior to a common field, who are yet not suffi- | 
ciently alive to the beauty and dignity of fine forest trees, to be willing to plant the | 


latier. 
manner; planting those most symmetrical and pleasing in their forms, as the cherry 
and pear, near the house and the approach, and those which are unsightly in growth, 
nearest the boundary. 

The beauty of a ferme orn e will be greatly enhanced by introducing verdant hedges, 
in the place of stone or wooden fences, at least in all situations near the house. The 
best plant to be had in the nurseries, for this purpose, is the Newcastle thorn, a native 
sort, much hardier and better than the English, for our climate. But almost any of 
our native thorns in the woods, make admirable hedges, and the farmer may gather 
the seeds, and raise them himself. Good hedges may also be made of the crab, or the 
buckthorn, or even the mulberry, though the latter will not turn cattle, from its want 
of thorns. 

If the ground is previously well prepared by repeated plowings and manuring, and 


Such may substitute fruit for forest trees, and even arrange them in the same | 


| of horses for the saddle. Ti 


145 


hundred trees, for the purpose of planting it with the most valuable sorts, including a 
number of sweet apples, for feeding stock. 
Ripens in 
2 Early Bough,----- August. 
2 Yellow Harvest,++-+-++eee** July. 


Ripens én 
Nov. March, 
Dec May. 





Ladies’ Sweeting, 
Newtown Pippin,- 








6 Esopus Spitzenberg,---- Nov. Feb. Wells’ Sweet,++-++- teseeees Sep, Dee 
4 Roxbury Russet, --- + May. Rhode Island Greening,----» Nov. March 
6 Fall Pippin,---++ - Sept. Dec, Summer Paradise, ++++++ +++ Aug. Sept 
8 Jersey Sweet,--- + Aug. Nov. SWAT, occece covevecceccscce — Merch 


- Dec. Feb. 

- Nov. May. 
Nov- March. 

- Nov. March. 


6 Jonathan, -----+ 
6 Baldwin, «+-+++-++e00+ 
2 Lady Apple,----+--- 
4 Large Apple, Pippin, - 


Yellow Belith sous * 
Pearimain, , 

Michae! Henry ? ippia, - 
DOMIMIe. r++ + + ereeee eee 


Oct. Dee 
Nov. March 
Nov. March 
+ Nov. March. 
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AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 











Remarks on the general subjeet—with friendly commentaries on the list offered by the Prince 
George's (Md.) Agricultural Sociely.* By J. 8. SKINNER. 

In framing a list of premiums, more care shoul! be taken, and more study should be 
bestowed on the subject, than is usually done—I do not say than was done in this case. 
We may better judge of that in the sequel, for as yet the list has not been strictly ex- 
amined, ‘There will be much more pleasure in approving, than in finding fault; at 
any rate, the writer has no fear that his motives will be misinterpreted, by those whos 
he supposes to have had the principal agency in arranging the list. 

In adjusting a scale of premiums, acomprelensive view should be taken of the con- 
dition and circumstances of those whose welfare is to be promoted, by this union of 
means and of energies, pecuniary and intellectual, to improve the agricultural practi- 
ces and to advance the interests of the region within which the society is to operate. 
Regard should be had to the amount of resources at the command of the Society, and 
the question in every case should be put, as to the character and usefulness of the emu- 
lation to be excited, and the sort and degree of merit, which will be elicited by the 
stimulus offered, and proved by the prize, when gained. ‘To these general proposi- 
tions, no one, it is presumed, will object. ‘They are even so plain as that it may be 
thought superfluous to lay them down! Very well! let us by this standard test the list 
in question. We begin with 

HorsrEs.—There appears to have been at the command of the Society, (my figuring 
is apt to be a little inaccurate,) the sum of $335—and of this sum, except for cattle, 
the largest amount is offered to promote, what is supposed to constitute excellence, in 
the most expensive animal power to. which man can have recourse for Agricultural pur- 
! But suppose it o be wise to stimulate the natural fondness of our countrymen, 
for this favorite, but short lived and expensive machine; requiring as it does, so much 
oiling and greasing, and constant attention! then the question is, as to the hind of horse 
we should encourage the farmers to adopt and rear. 

For the best thorough-bred Stallion, $10. There ought to be a condition attached, 
and perhaps there may be in the by-laws of the Society, to wit: that the stallion tak- 
ing the premium, should be one of uncommon merit in himself, and that he should re- 
main at least twelve months in the county, for the propagation of his stock. The second 
premium is but $5—only half the first, and yet it is for a horse, which, according to 
the description, must combine all that can be desired in a stallion to get horses for 
general use, to wit: td] These two 





capacity to get the best saddle and harness horses. 
should be put on an equality, and except with a redundant treasury, I would give no- 
thing but certificates of merit for any other sort « f horse on the list. W hy offer a pre- 
mium for a horse of slow draft—all horses are What is wanting for the 
wagon or the plow, is strength and bottum—or lastingness combined with action—and 
these have much less relation to size than to conformation anil blood, Blood should ey- 
er be kept in view, and when the day es that no altention is paid to pedigree, 
there will follow a general and lamentable deterioration in the stock of our horses, 
It is the only guarantee for keeping them up to the mark of excellence. Let the so- 
ciety secure the use of the best stallions, and U.e improvement they wish to promote and 
keep up, is sure to follow. What merit, warranting the bestowment of the slender 


funds of the society, ina gentleman's happening to own the best mare, that he may 





' 
slow enough. 








sell away out of the county the next day? Besides, how is the merit of a brood mare 
to be decided, except Ly her being a sure breeder, and dhat of a succession of the best 
cols, and being a good suckler besides? As for the © best brood mare, adapted to slow 
draught, »? it is asy to divine what class of people would be benefited by the es- 
tablishment ae slow draught breed of horses, unless it be sleepy drivers; and as for 


oubted; for besides that these pre- 

the fattest, 1t is not a subject to 
which public attention can be attracted with a hope of augmenting the Agricultural 
wealth of the county, although it would be very well as a means of swelling the show, 
in the estimation of boys and people who can be tickled with straws. Would it not be 
attended with more useful results, were a portion of the money offered for mares and 
colts, to be given in the shape of a piece of » late, for a prize memorial to the Legisla- 
State, on the policy of licensing stallions, 


giving premiums for colts, its expedienc y may be ¢ 


miums are too apt to be awarded to the biggest an 


)? 
1 
at 
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and forbidding the publie use of any, whic a committee of the best judges in each 
county, to be appointed by the Levy Court, should say were mere garrans, or over- 
grown beas’s, unworthy to propagate the a and therefore to be condemned by the 
loss of their commissions? And then as to the best saddle horse or mare—what merit 
does it evince, that a gentlemen should happen to own the best saddle horse in the 
county, unless you require that he should have bred and raised him? In this latter 
case, the premium may be supposed to hay » generated a spirit of emulation among 
farmers gen y, Which would be followed by a general impro rent of their stock 














would. be very desirable thing, and would be best 

secured by securing the best stallions, az nd te compelling those who own worthless 
beasts to pay a premium for using them, so heavy as to lead to prohibition. 

The mere ownership of the be se or mare ies no other merit and 

requires no other skill, than that the ! t purse in the hands of the 

| sm t jockey, to pick you up the best saddle horse to be had in the Baltimore or 


proper care is taken to head back the young plants the first year or two, to make a | 
thick bottom, and to trim them twice a year afterwards, an excellent hedge may be | 


obtained in five years. 
green hedge, forming a dense close surface, enlivened with blossoms in the spring, and 
berries in the autumn, will grudge the little annual care necessary to substitute this 
for at least a small part of his unsightly wall, or “ post and rail.” 


No person, we hope, who has once seen a handsome deep | 


Wooden and stone fences near the house, may be rendered ornamental, by planting | 


the Virginia creeper, (Ampelopsis, 
fence. This vine is comraon over a large portion of the Union, and will quickly form 
a beautiful mantle of verdure, concealing the wall in summer, with its rich and luxu 
riant green, and in autumn, with its bright scarlet foliage. 





When the eye commands from the house a view beyond the ornamental lawn, the 
latter may be pleasingly connected by planting or preserving, here and there, in the 
adjoining fields, a few of the same forest trees that are growing on the lawn, thus 
avoiding too strongly marked a contrast between the latter area and the farm lands, 
and showing something of a unity of design or purpose. 

The orchard near the house is an apple orchard, and we give a selection of one 


) or five-leaved ivy, at short distances along the | 








Philadelphia market. 


Out of this sum of $76, appropriated to premiums f low lions and slow mares, 
and best colts, would it not conduce to economy ar ‘ rease of Agricultural 
wealth, had a aos been offered to him whose capita) invested in horses should 


bred Horse Colt, be 





* The foll wing preimiams wil be offered by\For the Dest ugh 
the Prince George’s County Agricultural Soei-| twe land 2 Years, «veeeeees é 6 
| ty, at its Second Annual Fair, to be held in Up ‘ r best, (certifieate,) : 
per Mar! oro’, on Wednesday, and Thursd i bred Filly, between 2 
the 2d and 3d of Nove er, 1842 } cenuy eee tte e ee eee Tee ee £ 
For the best thorough bred Stud Horse,- =! Second best, (certifeate,)--+-+ 
6 Next best do. (certificate of merit.) Rest do ac land 2 years, -.-- 45 
Best Stud Horse adapted to the road Second best, (certificate, ) ccece---. 
and quick draught,«+++++ cree +> 4 ‘ Best Colt or Filly of any other breed 
le do do slow draughit,++++** between 2 and 8 years,-+-+-: « 3 
Rest thorough bred Brood Mare j o Best brood Mare with Colt o¢ Filly 
se Next best, do. (certificate | at foart oreeere 9690008 9060 6 
“ Best brood lare adap 1 to quick | “e Pest Geldu wr MM ’ jor quica 
draveht and the road,- draught « Idle coeeneee 3 
ak Do do. do. slow drauglit,-*++** 5 . Best $ or Mare. cees. 5 
‘¢ Best thorough bred Horse Colt, be : Best Jach,-s+ree+ srecerrseecewes 6 
tween 2 and 3 years,*-*"** 6 asl Simms, ocsces 0ceed soogeebouees 6 
4 Next best, (certificeate,)+***** ” Beaty a7 OF Milee nsec ee ree eennne 6 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 








bear the smallest proportion, to the amount of sales from 
his plantation! For what, after all, is the true desidera- 
tum? Is it not to achieve the greatest results, by means 
the least expensive, to the end that the nett profit should 
be increased in proportion? So much for the premiums 
offered for horses. ‘These remarks which have been ve- 
ry hastily sketched, in a spirit of warm approbation of 
the objects of the society, and admiration of the patriotic 
zeal of its founders, will be more fully illustrated, per- 
haps more justly and kindly appreciated, when I come 
tu speak of Mules and Cattle. Washington City, July 23. 


HORSES AND MULES. 


On the Comparative Value and Economy of Horses and | 


Mules, being a review of the Premiums offered by the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Prince George’s County, Md.—By I. 
8. SKINNER. 

THE prejudice against the Mule, seems to be as invete- 
rate as that which impels the the ‘‘ heel” of every son 
of Adam to “ bruise the serpent’s head; alike Whether 
it be the head of the innocent water, or the harmless 
black snake, or the viper or copper head, bloated with 
poison. Does this aversion tO breeding Mules, owe its 
origin too, to a divine command—** thou shalt not let 
thy cattle gender with a diverse kind?” But the same 
prohibitory command addressed to the Jews, forbade al- 
so the “mixture of seed,” yet who deems it therefore 
unchristian to mingle the seed of clover and timothy? 

Instead of this invidious distinction by the Committee, 
in favor of the Horse, offering the highest premiums for 
that very expensive animal, in all his ages, forms and 
texes—young and old, quick and slow, male and female; 
it were better, we should think, to have held up the high- 
est premium to him whose Mule power should bear the 
greatest, and [Morse power the least proportion, the one to 
the other, in use on his plantation! As for rewarding the 
mere exhibition of the “ best pairof Mules,” what length 
of merit can be discerned in that, unless it be that it im- 
plies length of purse to give the highest price? If dri- 
ven to the ground in the owner’s own carriage, in lieu 
ofa pair of $500 Vermont horses, that would be quite a 
different matter. ‘The mode of taking the last census was 
very defective in many respec for example, it only 
gives us the number of “ Horses and Mules” in the ag- 
gregate; while here, at once, is an agricultural problem 
which requires for its investigation, that we should have 
accurately and separately stated, the number of cach, 

Twenty years ago it was estimated that the horses in 
England consumed the product of twenty millions of 
highly cultivated acres; and Sir John Sinclair caleulated 
the keep of one horse to be equal to the product of five 
acres. Let us suppose constant work to be provided, as 
it should be, for every horse that is kept on a plantation; 
does not true economy, as well as humanity and justice, 
cemand that each so worked, should be well fed; and if 


wi 
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so, may not each horse be estimated to consume, at 24 
gallons a day, $56 of corn. Add to this, $14 for other 
provender, and shoeing and physicking; and you have 


an outlay of not less than $75 a year, for évery work | 


horse, to say nothing of idle brood mares, colts, carriage 
horses, and other non-producers; a sum for each horse 
equal to the purchase ofa first rate mule, while the ave- 
rage life of the former will not more Uian half equal that 
of the latter. 


Washington. Speaking of the decided preference given 
by the late General Ridgely, of Hampton, to mules, in 
the heavy hauling connected with his iron works, it is 
observed ;:—* For some time the General indulged an old 
servant in keeping a single team of horses, but it was 
found that the mule teams performed their day’s journey, 
hauling equal weight, sooner than the horses by one 
hour; and the greater value of the mules has been so 


, Well established, in the course of his ample experience, 


} 
} 


that they have superseded horses, with entire conviction 
of the great saving accomplished by the change. ‘This 
information, first derived from his manager, Mr. Green, 
was fully confirmed by the General himself.” 

Why then, let it be repeated, in reference to these two 
animals, make fish of one and flesh of the other !—offer- 
ing $76 in premiums for the Horse, and $15 only, for 
** Jack, Jenny and Mules?” And that too under the au- 
thority and sanction of gentlemen, who cannot be too 
much admired for their public spirit and honorable in- 
tentions; nor too closely imitated in their individual 
practice and general management? 

As to the more general use of the mule in light har- 
ness for the road, the common impression is, that he 
can’t be made to travel fast enough. 
motion more than the writer of these crude but well 
meant and respectful strictures; and he would take leave 
to inquire, who has given to this neglected hybrid, a pa- 


tient and fair trial, to see how much his speed may be | 


improved? Let it be considered how long it takes to 
bring a crack trotter, such as Ripton or Confidence, to his 
best! Hiram Woodruff or Bill Wheelan, the American 
Chifneys among trotting jockies, never think of takinga 
horse in hand, to train him for this pace, until after he 
reaches his sixth or seventh year; and they can hardly 
be said to get to their best work, until they fall into their 
teens. Old Topgallant performed his chef dauvres after 
he was twenty! When the mule has been in like man- 
ner taken up, and systematically trained for the trot, and 
it is fuund that he cannot be driven at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, it will be time enough to pronounce him 


impracticable in that pace; but the writer knows him to } 


be master of that rate, for he has ridden with two others 


besides General James Shelby, who drives nothing else 


in his private carriage, from Lexington out to his mag- 
nilicent blue grass farm, eight miles from Lexington, be- 
hind two mates of about lo hands, within the hour, and 
without a touch of the whip; and learned from the Ge- 
neral that he had driven a pair to the Biue-lick, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, in six hours, stopping one hour on 
he way. 

In liea then of some of the premiums bestowed on 
breeding stock to give animals of slow draft, and on suck- 
ing colts, would it not be more politic to lend ihe coun- 
tenance of the sociely to the rearing and more general 
adoption, for the rvad as well as for ihe field, of a more 
economical and enduring animal power! Might not a 
premium be weil offered in the shape of a set of lnitting 
needles in a silver case, or a butter covier of ground glass 
wiih a cow reposing on its silver lid, to the wife of the 
planter, who shall waecompany him to the catthe show, in 
a plain light carriage drawn by the pair of best brole 
Mules? ‘Vo the wife, because it is doubtful whether, with- 
out her ladyship’s cousent, this great desideratum in ru- 





| ral economy ever can, or perhaps, we should add, ever 


ought to be achieved! Were it to be imagined that the 





Among planters in the South, whose position and cir- 
cumstances are so identical with those of Maryland, the 
economy and advantages of the mule over the horse, are | 
universally admitted. The report of an Agricultural So- 
ciety of South Carolina, in relation to this subjec!, may | 
here be quoted where it asserts: The mule is more ea- 
sily raised than the horse, more able to bear heavy bur- 
dens, equally strong for the draft, more patient, equally | 
docile, will live twice or thrice as long, capable of en- 
during much more labor, will do as much work in the 
same time, and will not be more than one-half the ex- 
pense, as they will not eat more than one-half the grain, | 
will make use of long forage which the delicacy of the 
horse will reject, and will bear the heat fullas well, per- 
haps better.’ 

Should not these considerations induce planters to pon- 
der and reflect how far it is expedient to aggravate, by 
their highest honors and rewards, that natural and costly 
predilection of our countrymen for horses, Which may be 
said already to amount to a passion—one which had its 
origin in deeds and days long past of 


(+ _____. Christian service and true chivalry ;” 

but no more congenial with this utilitarian, money-sav- 
ing are of ours, than would be the vagaries of the Knight 
of La Mancha himself. 

‘Tie last census gives for Prince George's county, Md. 
1,648 horses and mules. ‘This we believe to be much 
short of the real number. ‘The aggregate of both for the 
State, is returned at 92,2”0. 

It is extravagant to assume that 60,000 horses in 
Maryland, might be well superseded by mules, and taking 





not 
only ten dollars as the clear saving for each, here would 
be a reduction of annual expenditure—in other words, an 


increase Of income amounting to 600,000 dollars, equal 








to the interest on the State’s debt 


In all steady continued draft, asin threshing, grinding, 
and other machinery, now so much in vogue, the excel- | 
lence of the mule is most remarka le, and especially in 
his less [ability to gald—an evil to which the horse is 


peculiarly subject, where his locomotion in harness is 
circular. On their value in service that consists of con- 
siant, steady hauling, an extracl may here be made from 
some ecitorial remarks in an old volume of the Ameri- 


ean Farmer, then conducted by Mr, Skinner. now of 





fact would have any weight with our republican house 
wives, itmight be added that the medals struck in honor 
of Agrippina, a heroine whose life was adorned wiih the 
most noble virtues, bear on them the image of a mule; 
reminds me, that he has 
seen Ciarles X., setting out for his Royal Palace at Fon- 
tainebieau, 13 leagues from Paris, driving srx splendid 
black Spanish Mules, of Andalusian blood! But it would 
be a libel, of which I should never be guilty, to suppose 
that an American mairon could be intluenced by any mo- 
tive so strong as her ambition to promote the indepen- 
dence of her husband; and to set to her friends and neigh- 
bors an exampie of economy and good sense. 

* Whoso tndeth [such] a wife, jindeth a good thing.” 


and a gentlemen at my elbow 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, &e. 
Messrs. GAYLORD & 'lUCKER—I see by Mr. Morrel’s 
and Mr. Grove’s communications, that they strongly urge 
a ** discussion” on crossing sheep. I must firstask them 


| whether the Mering and Saxony are distinet breeds? Se- 
}eondly, L appeal to Mr. Grove, for the derivation of 


* Saxony Merino.” L have always considered the Meri- 


no to be a coarser wool than the Saxony, varying as much 
as the Coiswold and Leicester, and my strict observation 
would pronounce them Guile diflerent. 
** best?’ eriterion to ju 





‘The fleece isthe 





lve of a sheep’s constitution; the 
user, the more hardy, both in fine and lone wool; and 
is flock is a cross be- 
tween the two. | only surmise this from the “name he 
has giren them.’ "Vhe information [ glean from Mr. Jew- 
ett, the “ Paular Merinu” ditlers from either, Thirdly, 
task Mr. M. and Mr. G., whether they mean that the 
public have been “ humbugged already,” by the high 
prices the Merinoes broug! 
** quackery” 


as I now understand Sir. Grove, |} 








, or whether it Is considered 
udicious cross? 


ir, without * kumbug,” 





in adopting a j 

Now, gentlemen, let us start 
and with . 

The Merino, Saxony, Paular Merino, and South Down, 
all come under the denomination of fine wool sheep, and 
there seems a plausibleness in my mind, that they can 
materially assist each other. I believe it is generally ad- 
mitted that neither the Merino or Saxony are mutton 


sheep, and that the « y must look fur food before 





** facts’ for our standard 


Omniun 


No body likes rapid | 


{the head. 


| a fine broadcloth. This granted, I say the carcass should 
| be the first consideration; and if Mr. G. will ‘hark back 
| to a fault,” | think he will find it so. A good fat wether 
in a farmer's larder, is a very useful and substantial sup- 
port, when he possesses a number of faithful industrious 
| laborers, Who cannot work as well. as they ought, without 
| some indulgence in their diet. J ask Mr. G. whether 
| mutton is worth more than twenty-five cents per pound 
|in Germany, (for which the Bostonians are paying, by 
the steamers, exported from England ;) and is it not worse 
to be ** dependent on Europe” for food, than fine cloth 
‘ing? If the ‘* dandy” is determined to wear a fancy coat, 
let him pay for it. 

I saw a cross between the South Down and Merino, 
| bred by Mr. Haines, of Hallowel, Maine, that appeared 
| like a very useful and serviceable sheep, and in my opin- 
| ion, better adapted for a farmer that shears and wears 
| his own fleece, than the latter. Mr. H. said it was fine 
}enough for any purpose he wanted; he could sell his 
| lambs and wethers to the butcher more readily, and at 
| higher prices than his neighbors, and that it was his de- 
'cided intention to continue the cross; but more of this 
| hereafter. 
| give my positive protest against crossing the long 
| wool with the fine, but I have seen wonderful improve- 
; ments made in crossing the different breeds of the form- 
ler, and I see no “* proof” to the contrary, why the same 
principle will not apply to the latter. I have seen it tried 
very successfully, and will give my ideas on the subject, 
when Mr. M. and Mr. G. have answered my questions. 

Mr. Groves, in speaking of the long wool sheep, says, 
‘That they possess good qualities, is undeniable, but 
these can clearly be traced to high keeping.” Probably 
Mr. G. will meet with more difficulty in proving this as- 
| sertion, than he did in making it. I think I can ‘ clear- 
ly”? prove to the contrary. I will produce four Cotswold 
ewes at the Fair, that crossed the ocean last winter, 
through a long and severe passage, remained shut up in 
a close stable in New-York, a fornight after landing, 
came to Albany on the 15th of March, and lived on no- 
thing but hay until they were turned out to grass; and in 
the month of May they fared harder than any sheep in 
the country; (this is not my practice, but I was deter- 
mined to show how hard they would live, to prove the 
unjust remarks made by their opponents.) On the 2ist 
of June, I weaned their lambs, turned them into good 
| pasture, and when they appear for exhibition, they will 
speak for themselves. If Mr. G. calls this ‘forcing, or 
high keeping,” I should like him to give you a statement 
| how he feeds his sheep. I will also produce the four 
fleeces with them, against four of Mr. G.’s * best” ewe’s 
| fleeces, the whole shall be sent to an impartial market for 
their different purposes, to see which will produce the 
greatest return. The eight ewes shall be kept a month, 
or the whole winter, by an impartial practical farmer; the 
amount of food weighed to them, of equal quality, to 
“* prove’ which require the ‘ highes! keeping; then 
| ** facts’? will tell, and all dispute is ended. 

{t has been the custom in England, for many years, to 
turn lambs into turneps, to pick out the weeds and grass, 
after hoeing; I have practiced this ever since I was 
shepherd for my father, at the age of sixteen, and have 
derived much benefit both to the lambs and turneps. I 
have fifty lambs now in eight acres, and it seems to won- 
der the passers by; some of wham are considered tho- 
rough practical farmers. As itdoes not appear to oe ge- 
nerally known, I tell you, that a lamb will not touch a 
{urnep until it is forced to it; as long as there are any 

{ grass, they will not injure them, out as soon 
as they take to them will eat them with aviaity; if the 
ewes are fed upon them in the spring, the lamos are more 
liable to do injary when first turned in, which will soon 
be perceived. 

you may enter my name with the ‘* Norman's Kill”? 

plowman. Also, with the Connecticut gentleman for a 
two years old Bull, even if he has an * ugly customer.” 
I leave the rest until more propositions are made. I say 
again with Mr. Groves, ‘* don’t be afraid,” a faint heart 
never won, Mr. Commentator should ‘touch the tender 
spots; ? ** that is the only place where the mischief lies,” 
us Hie frishman said when he hit his restive horse over 
As long as he tells the truth,’ he needs no 
apology for the “offence.”? It is the plow that pulverises 
the soil, and without that it will never grow the crop it 
is capable; therefore, a thorough good plowman is a ve- 
ry valuable man, and possesses one of the most impor- 
tant secrets of good farming. It is my opinion that eve- 
ry farmer should understand the practical part in all its 
branches, or he is incapable of directing his men; the 
best test of agricultural ability, is to exhibit your own 
shill; the plow is the first object, and no man need be 
ashamed to follow it. Farmers, come up to the mark, and 
try the Norman’s Kill plowman; endorse his spirit, and 
let the plowed surface show that your superior workman- 
ship is a good example; then let us try some other use- 
ful branches of our profession—it is the only true way 
of coming to the point—it 1s easy to write, but not so 
practiced. W. H. SoTHam. 


Weeus, ar 




















i easily” 
A FREAK OF NATURE. 

EDITORS OF THE CuLvivator—For the amusement 
of your wonder-loving readers, let me tell you that I 
knew a farmer some years ago, by the name of William 
Mickle, residing in Surry eco. N. C., who owned a cow 
that had four bull ca litter. Iam not quite 
sure, but J believe that he raised them all, and made two 
yoke of oxen of them. ‘This is telling about a great ma- 
ny calves at once, but the fact can be proven. 

South Bend, la. July 13, 1842. T. W. Brat. 
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WINTERING SHEEP, &c. 








Messrs. Eprrors—Having heard some of my neigh- 
bors observe that they must sell off their sheep, so that 
they could plow more, it has occurred to me that by pur- 
suing my method of wintering sheep, they might avoid 
the necessity of throwing their sheep in market at this 
time, when they would have to sell at a great sacrifice, 
owing to the depression in the wool market, brought 
about by the want of adequate protecting duties. 

My method is as follows:—About the middle of No. 
vember, last year, I got up my sheep from the fields, and 
put 100 together; they consisted of Saxony ewes, and 
half blood South Down lambs. I shut them up in a yard 
that was provided with a warm shed, (which I ceem 
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SELF-FODDERING BARN.—(Fig. 86.) 
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very essential,) and fed them on oats in the straw, for 
about four weeks, until it was gone; (a more economical 
way would be to thrash the oats and feed each separate.) 
I then commenced feeding them on shorts and wheat 
straw; I gave the one hundred sheep one bushei of shorts | 
in the morning, and one bushel in the evening, and fode- | 
dered them with wheat straw three times a day, in the 
morning and evening, before feeding the shorts. The 
shorts cost me 15 cents per’ bush. and weighed from 20 
to 22 Ib. per bush. ‘The cost per day, was 30 cts. for 100 | 
sheep; the straw, I count nothing, as the manure was 
worth more than the straw and labor of foddering. ‘The 
shorts was fed dry to the sheep, in troughs made for the 
purpose; they were salled twice a week, and occasionally | 
had sulphur with their salt. he sheep were heaithy 
and in fine order in the spring; in fact, I never had an 
unhealthy sheep. ‘The sheep had access to water, which 
they helped themselves to. I find that sheep will drink 
four or five times in a day, when they can get it without 
too much trouble. | 

Farmers who find it necessary to reduce their flocks, 
should be very particular in selecting those that they 
keep, and let none but the poorest go from their farms; 
in that way the quality of wool will be improving, and | 
there is none but a good quality that will pay the expense 
of raising at present prices. 

I see by your July No. that Mr. Durand, Derby, Conn. | 
refers to the Seotch drink, as recommended by Judge | 
Buel, in the 2d vol. of the Cultivator. In his deserip- 
tion of the method of making it, he, as well as Judge 
Buel, omits one essential particular; that is, that the oats 
should be kiln dried or parched before being ground; if | 
the oat meal is stirred in the water in its raw state, it | 
will be liable to do more hurt than good to those who 
drink it, but if the oats are properly prepared before be- 
ing ground, or the meal parched a little after being 
ground, the drink will be all that it is cracked up to be, 
that is, one of the best drinks that is carried to the field 
m hot weather. Ithaca, July 13, I8i2. E. CoRNELL. 








QUEEN BEES. 





Messrs. Epvrrors—In your July No. I observed an ar- 
tcle on Queen Bees, that somewhat surprised me; for I 
had supposed that the fact of their existence was settled 
beyond doubt or cavil, to a demonstration, if any fact 
could be so settled. It appears the first to broach the | 
idea as a fact, as I read, was Hodiernia of Totria. Mr. | 
Robert Huish, of London, a modern writer, is positive on 
the subject, and calls her the queen mother of the swarm. | 
As his description perfecily agrees with my Own obser- | 
vation, I give it in his own words:—‘*‘ Her teeth and her 
wings are unfit for labor, being Kin shorter than the | 
common bees and the drones; the body of the queen 1s 
much longer and slimmer than the other bees; her beliy 

and legs yellow, and her back and wings of a brighter 
hue. ‘Lue queen possesses in health, an as mishing fe- | 
cundity, unequaled by any thing in nature, except the 
fish.’ [have been in the habit of doubling small swarms, | 
and sometimes I have put three together, and therewith | 
made one swarm; consequently, on their casting out the | 
supernumerary queens, | have had frequent opportuni- 
ties fur close examination of them. ‘their attachment to 
the swarm is great; they manifesia harmless disposition; 
I have frequentiy taken them by a wing or leg, and I 
never knew one aitempt to sting on being handled; I 
have put them with a drone or two, or more, away from 
the swarm, also with the common bees in like manner, 
se to which they bel 











red, 





of different swarms from tho 
and they manifested no disposition to make war; 
place them where they can come Be contact with each | 

i mtil one gets her 








other, and there is insiandy fight 
death wound by the dirk of the o th er. I have often dis- 


| and easy of consirt 


Robertson's America, has substantiated the seeming para- 
dox that a man can write a history of what he has seen 
nothing of. Relying on the suceess of so eminent men, 


| | offer herewith some suggestions and plans relating to 


foddering from barns, which, without being based on 
much practical experience in se, yet seem to me worthy 
of trial per se. It is well established, that fodidlering up- 
on grass lands is an eflicient means of sustaining their 
VaiUe, at 1 on mauy farms, paricularly leased lands, the 











only etl ‘hod. It is moreover pretty well set- 
tled, that the be est economy with ordinary farm stock, is 
tos them to eat their fill; and hence, if there be no 
liability to abuse, to keep hay constantly before them; it 





is fart er agree.t upon, atleast oy this neighborhood, that 
p of trave g some miles of : 4 
of a winter’s morning, to foddera few head of cattle, i 
considerable. With these points in view,I have pro- 
posed to myself the model of a barn, which, while it 
reaches every aim presented, is at the same time, cheap 
tion, easily moved, am ample protec- 
tion to hay, offering shelter for a considerable herd, and 
withall a shebtly « ot yjec t. 

The barn may be capable of containing 15 or 20 tons, 
as circumstances may direct; it should be in proportion 
of length to breadth, as 20 to 12. The two longitudinal 
sills [ would have permanently fixed to two substantial 
runners; four feet above the sills on either side, atbeam 
should be inserted, from which rack stocks or slats (A,) 
may run to the sill. ‘This exposed portion I would pro- 
tect by a slight roof, (B,) hung upon rude-s'ring hinges, 
3 feet above the upper insertion of the rack; this roof to 
project at an angie sufficient to shed the rain, some 7 or 
8 feet from the barn, the roof to be upheld by two end 
pieces, (C,) compactly made of thin boards, hung also 
by hinges upon the corner posts. Fig. 86 is a perspee- 
tive view of the whole. 


the labor and haras! 

















Now then for the use of the hinges; it is simply this: | 


that the ends may be folded in, and the roof be swung 
down upon them, thus forming in a moment a compact 
barn, subject little as any to depredation. ‘This, the late 
pasturage of mowing lands might render necessary. On 
the approach of winter, the roof may be elevated, the 
ends swung under, and the pressure of the superineum- 
bent hay will keep fodder before stock until itis entirely 
gone. D. Y. Mricnecy. 
Elmgrove, Ct. July 21, 1842. 





MR. BICKETT AND AN ONONDAGA FARMER, 





Messrs. Eprrors—-] have seen at page 110, of the 
present volume, a communication from Mr. A. Bicke t, 
in relation to some previous remarks of mine on the im- 
portation of animals, and the improvement of our stock. 
With your leave, [ have a few woris to say in answer to 
Mr. B. To the general tone of his paper, however, and 
his insinuations, I have no reply. Such a tone and tem- 
per cannot subserve the cause of truth; and will not be 
indulged in a civilized country, by one who has not made 


up his mind to forfeit all claim to the character of a gen- | 


tleman. 
Mr. Bickett errs in supposing that An Onondaga Farm- 
er and Mr. Allen, are one and the same individual. So 


far fre a it, O. I. has never had the happiness of meet- | 


ing Allen; and is whoily unacquainted with him ex- 
cept aan the medium of the public press, He knows, 
however, that Mr. A. is a gentleman to whom the coun- 
iry is much indebted for his efforts and his success in the 
improvement of our stock, and whose opinions are enti- 
tled to great weight. He may, Somel.mes, have express- 
ed himself incautiously, as he doubtless did in regard to 
the Ayrshires; or used language capable of misconstruc- 
tion, (and who does not?) yet no liberal minded man 
will make such mistakes the basis of vindictive personal 








secied them, and observed their prolific character, espe- | rem: arks. 


cially when in health, to agree with Mr. Huish’s dese rip- 
tion, par! ic ularly in July; the cell in which the queen is 
reared, is circular and perpeniic ular, and fifty times the 
quantity of wax is used in making one, that there is in 
making one of the hexagonal and hesinontal ceils in 


which the common bees and drones are reared. Some that he is not nov 
seasons, especialiy welt ones, the queens are many of | on his farm, a single animal of the improv 


ee ' i 
them feeble, and consequently the swarms alight low; | 
for the swarm never alights and 
except the queen be with thei. I have often known a} 
swarm commence alighting, then leave and commence | 





in pwc! place, ap leave there, begin again, and on | knows no reason why he should be a 
y came, I | to suppose it woul dl lesser 





my examining near the swarm from whieh 


Mr. Bickett asserts that the remarks of an * Onondaga 
Farmer,” must have arisen from selfish motives, and a 
desire in him, Mr. A, and the present breeders of im- 
nopolize the home mardet. ‘lo show 
an O, F. would state 


proved stock, to m 
Mr. B. how wide 









; of the mark, 
» owner of, and has not at this time 
ed breeds; and 


he has yet to learn, were it otherwise, how their posses- 


stays right for hiving, | siun, or saie, could be construed into a crime. 


Mr. Bickett objects to the anonymous signature of an 


Onondaga Farmer.” ©. F. has a name, of which he 


shomed, or be led 
if 


the value of any communica- 





ee found the queen of the young swarm, taken and | tion he may see fit to make; still he chooses not to use 


held her up in my ha: 
bees were 


d for a few seconds, where the | it in this place; and were other 
the thickest, and never failed to have the} Bickett’s letter would furnish them in abundance. ‘That 


{ reasons wanting, Mr. 


‘ 


and be ready to hive in about | paper shows that writers for the public are most — rtu- 


swarm gather around her, am 
two minutes. ‘The spe 





of Mr. Palmer. .£ 





‘imens you request, of the differ- | nately apt to lose sight of the subject, in the individual, 
!] be forthcoming this fall, |} when his name and position are known to them; and the 
| matters treate 
‘ 


od, are weiched more with reference to what 
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is known of the writer, than their intrinsic merit or de 
merit. 

An Onondaga Farmer does not feel himself called up 
on to defend any of the positions taken by Mr. Allen. 
With that gentleman he has nothing to do, and Mr. A. is 
fully competent to defend himself; or should he be 
betrayed into careless statements, he is not the man te 
persist in language calculated to convey erroneous im 
pressions. His statement already published in the Culti 
vator, proves this. 

But why should the apprehensions of an Onondaga 
Farmer with regard to the importation of diseased ani 
mals, be deemed without foundation? The epizootie, so 
prevalent for a few years past in Great Britain, and so 
extensively fatal, was imported into that Island, and from 
thence into Ireland, from which it has again passed into 
England, with similar destructive effects. We should 
remember too, that some of the diseases most fatal in 
this country to our domestic animals, have certainly been 
imported with them; and there can be no good reason 
given why the present plague which has passed over the 
continent, and is now ravaging the British Islands, should 
be confined to that side of the Atlantic. 

An O, F. has no doubt if Mr. B. will re-peruse the pa- 
per which has given him so much offence, he will see 
cause to modify the opinion he seems to have formed of 
its heterodox and dangerous nature. 

July, 1842. AN ONONDAGA FARMER. 


COMMENTS ON THE CULTIVATOR FOR JULY. 


Messrs. Gavrorp & ‘Tuckrr—Your article entitled 
« Sicol and its Manufacture,” coniains a number of statis- 
tical facts which are highly interesting—not only to wool 
growers, but to our whole community; for it involves 
the still unsettied question whether the government has 
any rightto compel consumers to pay to producers a high- 
er price for what they want, than they would have to 
pay but for this legislative interference. On this all-im- 
portant question, it is not my present purpose to offer 
more than a passing hint; and | hope your readers will 
deem it worth their while to take it into their serious 
consiteration. ‘The grasping spirit of selfishness charac- 
terises povernmenis quite as much as it does individuals; 
and it tempts them constantly to play at that game of com- 
mercial restrictions, which cannot be better described 
than by Mr. Jefferson's definition of war—* the unpro- 
fitable contest of trying which can do each other the most 
harm.” Well then will it be for the people of the Uni- 
ted States to ponder this matter deeply before they finally 
determine how far they mean to venture in playing this 
most precarious, and always more or less injurious game. 

















Unper the head “ True Doctrine,” you have given us 
short extract from an address by A. C. Baine, Esq. 


| 

| a 
| which well deserves all the praise you have bestowed on 
| it, and much more. It is indeed—the true doctrine, and 
should be preached from one extremity of the Union to 
| the other, wherever any hearers can be found to listen 
jto it. ‘To adopt it generaliy, is the only thing that can 
| elevate the people of the United States to the rank they 
} ought to hold among the nations of the earth. 


| iden 
Your anti-queen bee correspondent, Mr. H. Palmer, 
reminds me of the old saying, that ‘*it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world;” and some truly queer sorts we 
occasionally find among them. I have never met with 
but one person to match him for ineredulity; and he was 
an old revolutionary officer, (long since dead,) who al- 
ways declared that a cardinal article in his creed, was, 
‘*/0 believe nothing that he heard, and but one-half of what 
he saw.”? Should Mr. Palmer persist in this matter, he 
will have to prove a negative, in which—if he sueceeds 
| —-he shall have, at least, my vote as Professor of Logic, 
in the new University that they are about to build in 
Washington, with the Smithsonian legacy. 


I am truly sorry that I did not see Mr. Eli Westfall's 
communication to you relative to the marvellous virtues 
of a black cat's blood in curing the shingles, before T 

classed the belief in them among “ absurd and ridiculous 
” as I might then have avoided wounding 
the feelings of so sensitive a gentleman us himself. Per- 
mit me to assure him that I have nothing to “ forgive” in 
his remarks, which he had a perfect right to make; but 
I owe it to myself to show that he has somewhat mis- 
represented me, although, I am sure, without intending 
it. I did not apply the term ‘‘ absurd and ridiculous gu- 
perstition” to the blood of cats of any color—nor to the 
fleshy side of their skins just taken off,—nor even to the 
blood of a black’s body, as a sovereign remedy for the 
shingles; but to the blood of his or her tail, as the grand 
panacea for this troublesome disease. From Mr. West- 
fali’s statement, it would seera [hat neither the color of 
the cat, nor the part of the body from which the blood 
is taken, is of the least importance, and against this | 


rt f 


have nothing to say, but © creat Judeus,’ 


siuperstitutions, 





A word ortwo now on the article under the head—~— 
¢ An Onondaga Farmerand Mr. Allen.” Having offered 
a few comments on Mr, Bickett’s former remarks about 
the latter gentleman, in which I might have done him 
some injustice, Mr. Bickett’s present at‘ack upon him, 
seems to afford a fit oceasion to ask what are Mr. B.'s 
claims to exemption from the influence of that self-inter- 
t of _ ich he so strongly accuses Mr. Alien? May not 

. B. be as deeply interested in the breeding and sell- 

ing val Ayrshire cattle, as Mr. A. is in breeding and sell- 
ing of Durh ams Possibly too-—he may be a Scotchman, 
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and if he is, he would be under the additional influence 
of that natural partiality which all his countrymen feel 
for every thing that comes from Scotland. Should this 
be so, Mr. B. will labor under two disqualifieations for 
deciding fairly on the comparative merits of the two 
breeds of cattle, and of course, has even Jess right than 
he is willing to allow Mr. Allen, to determine between 
them. 1 myself, Mr. Editor, have no interest whatever 
in this matter, being neither a breeder nor vender either 
of Durhams or Ayrshires; but having formerly made 
some comments on one side of this controversy between 
two of your correspondents, who are both personally un- 
known to me, | deemed it nothing but right to offer a 
few remarks on the other side. Both bave appealed to 
your readers, and as one of them, [ have thought that I 
had a right to express an opinion. 


Or your correspondent, Mr. F. Burt, I shall say no- 
thing at present, as the remarks upon myself, which you 
have lately received from him, do not appear in your pa- 
per. Perhaps [ ought to rejoice at this, for he might 
have * kilt’ me, as the Irishman says, but still I should 
have been willing to incur the risk, so strong and reck- 
less is my curiosity. Upon his scheme to promote agri- 
cultural knowledge, I shall leave it to others to decide, 
being myself content with that scheme which at present 
prevails, | believe, in every civilized country on the 
face of the earth. -— 

I presume your correspondent, D. G. Weems, who has 
given us an article on tobacco, must be a doctor, for he 
has used more hard words in the short compass of 21 
lines, (nun | have met with in 21 months reading,—at least 
on agricustural subjecis. Beg him, therefore, my good 
girs, waen he wriles again for us farmers and planters, to 
use somewhat plainer language; since, ‘to tell the truch 
and shame the devil,” I musi say that very few of us are 
* high larnt? enough to understand him, when he talks 
of the use and abuse” of tobaceo. Its ‘* use’ with us, I 
know very well, has been to destroy thousands upon 
thousands of acres of our very best lands; but as to its 
«“ abuse,” I should Jike to see the man who could abuse 
it half as much as it deserves. If temperance societies 
could succeed against the use of that, as they have done 
against intoxicating liquors, they would merit immortal 
honor. 

«A. of the North,” [ hope will accept my very best 
thanks for the compliment which he has been pleased to 
pay “Commentator,” and gladly would I tell you and 
your readers, how highly I think of him and his commu- 
nications, if I were not afraid that you-would all think I 
was trying to tempt him to a game of ‘* scratch me, and 
Ill tickle you.” It is a very pleasant game they say, 
where two can play at it without being detected; but 
mere is the difficulty,—there is the rub! 


Your correspondent, Economist,” has given us an 
excellent and very amusing article, under the head— 
‘*Making joints with the axe and jack-knife.” He 
sketched to the life, our ** penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
brethren, and has flagellated them with so much good 
humored ridicule, that I wish he would lash them again. 
It is the only process, I believe, by which they can be 
made sensible of their folly. 


Mr. J. Horsrieip’s method of fixing gate posts ap- 


has 












pears to be a very good one; but I believe that such 
careless cartmen as [ have been accustomed to see, would 
jostle even his out of place, uniess they were guarded 


j 
) 


both before and behind, (as [ have often seen practiced,) 


by strong posts about 4 feet high, strongly planted in the | 
ground, at the distance of 4 or O feet from each post. 


They may be so neatly finished as to be rather ornamen- 
tal than unsightly. — ; 
AGcricos, I think, is right in what he says of the lil 





tle attention, comparatively speaking, which has been 
paid to horses by yourselves and correspondents, Among 
i nly much the | 


all our domestic animals, the horse Is cert 
most valuable, and therefore should receive, al 
equal share of our regard, ‘There is quite ash 
ference between the various breeds of our horses, 
ou SOCKS; Te ti 
know in what this | 
iwWwledge which } 


us there | 
is between the various breeds of our other ar 


is more important lo the farmer to 
difference consists, than to gain all the k 
books can give him, (valuable us I admit it to be,) of 


cattle, hogs, and sheep, although we see seores upon 


| of which [ enclose you. 


about 3 feet high, and was then in bloom; 
amination, as well as 


j the fence 





‘THE CULTIVATOR, 


weeds of agriculture, unless they either have become 
common among us, or are likely to become so. My rea- 
son for making this suggestion, is, that I have never seen 


a plant which would answer his description of the 
‘** Avena fatua;” and since it is not mentioned either by | 


Elliott, Barton, Torrey, or Muhienburg, as 1 have been 
informed, it is probably neither a native weed nor a fo- 
reign interloper. 
Mr. C. N. Bemenv’s letter recommending the Wor- 
cester plow, reminds me of a plan which I have often 
thought would be as highly useful as it is practicable. It 
is to have an annual trial, at Washington, during the sit- 
ting of Congress, and at the public expense, of plows, 
wheat machines, cutting boxes, and corn shellers. Let 
it be made by scientific and practical men, who should 
be required to publish the result of their trials. The 
great advantage to the agricultural community would be, 
that all would then soon know which machines were 
best; and none would be under any necessity to incur the 
risk of purchasing such as were of very little, or no 
value. As the matter now stands, thousands of dollars 
are annually thrown away in buying worthless machines 
or implements, merely for the want of some such public 
and comprehensive mode of testing their comparative 
merits. Our Congressional committee of Agriculture, 
might then render some real service to American hus- 
bandry, by acting as judges of these trials, instead of be- 
ing a merely nominal thing, as it has been from its crea- 
tion to the present day. 
I once more hail with pleasure, the name of our friend, 
**Solon Robinson,” and hope that we shall very soon 
see again some more of his ** notions” about matters and 
things in general. He has been much missed by all your 
readers of my acquaintance, for a long time past. 


THE “ cure for worms in children,” which you quote 
from the Farmer’s Register, is an old acquaintance of 
mine, and I can assure you will do what is there promised 
for it. A friend, long since dead, who owned a number 
of negroes, used to give it the children every summer, as 
soon as the seed of the Jerusalem Oak was well formed. 
I have often seen the children eat it with much apparent 
pleasure, and my friend informed me it always had the 
effect intended. ‘The leaves of the plant, or the seed 
boiled in milk, were also very commonly given to chil- 
dren in my younger days, and the dose, (say a large tea 
cup full taken fasting in the morning,) was deemed an 
excellest vermifuge. By the way, | cannot help think- 
ing that if our modern doctors would make more use 
than they do, of the medicinal plants of our own coun- 
try, it would be much better, not only for their patients 
but themselves. Can their neglect to do so, be attributa- 
ble to their being too lazy to make the study of medical 
botany a necessary part of their college course? Say, 


gentlemen, aye or no, since it is a question that cannot | 


be answered by COMMENTATOR. 
A QUERY. 


Eprrors oF THE CuLTIvVATOR—A few days since, I 


was informed that there was an instance in this neigh- | 


borhood, of.a bunch of Nimble-Will growing contiguous 


toa wheat field, and from the pollen of the wheat this | 
was now in bloom, | 


| 
‘ 


grass had been impregnated, an 
with perfect heads of wheat! 

Yesterday, I visited the place. I found in the angle of 
a fence a patch of about 4 by 10 yards of grass, a sample 
‘his | found ina rich alluyial 
soil, in a southern exposure, growing under the shade of 
wheat had been cut 


fences which formed 


a locust tree; inthe field, a crop of 
some 6 or 8 days; hi 
an angle of 45 degrees, there is growing a crop of corn, 
and within the corn field, there were a few spears of 
this grass which had escaped the piow. Underneath the 
grew as thick as timothy usually does, 
from an ex- 
of the gentleman 
land has not been 
the situation of 
would 


across One of e 


locust, this grass 


the assurances 
who owns the farm, I am satisfied this 
disturbed by the plow for sever 
forbids it, 


! 


al ars; 


{ 


ve 


the locust 





and the growth ¢ 


otherwise protect it. As vou will see, it has a smail, solid, 
hard ste - th joints and blades 1 embling the nimble- 

ill, whieh is ve common here; as in grass or grain, 
there was an unde regrow h of the same character which 


had not formed 





> egiae 4 i nae lante po, | Diance to this grass. 
scores of communica'ions from your ¢ Se a nts re- I have never seen anything of the character before, nor 
lative to them, for one that we get in regard to the horse | have t been successful in finding any person that ean say 


Mr. Lewis C. Beck’s plan of describing from time to 
time, “the weeds of agriculture,” isa very laudable one, 
and may be made highly useful, if he will give us, in re- | 


: t } . . | never suffer anything of the kind to pass unnoticed, which 
noe See peat a “ his fi midnernasl F * cither useful or curious, will use it as you think pro- 
pation. ’ Among the weeds mentioned in ” $ i he m- neve teak 0 concen tale we whet i is, and why it 
munication, he speaks of the yellow melilot, but says |! id be found there, the information will be accepta- 
nothing of the white, which is the only kind, [ believe, a el DE COMUNE Tese, oe “te a oceeee 
that is known in the middle States. It is a great pest, | "© ssndsite. Ve, Joes 0; 1842 ’ 
although it might easily be extirpated, as it is only an) Guyana nee ors nf Acar n cali 
annual plant. ‘Phe heigh at least six or seven feet, Nore BY Ee s.--We have re seived the ange bt yee 
the root nearly or quite as lone, the flowers white and | by our corresjondent, but at this stage of its growth are 
offensive to the smell, as : iso the bruised leaves of | unable to dete rmine its ch uracter; and are eg > 
the plant; take it altogether, I should say it is utterly | Cons ler it one with whieh weare eee ane : pth on 
worthless. In Mrs. Lincotn’s Botany there is a deserip- | mature, however, if may be shee , * RR, ~ n 
tion of this kind of melilot, but no the yellow. The} t much resembles ears of sp ng wheat, gathered im- 
white is also described in Mr. Eaton's Manual of Botany, | mediately afier they have left the sheath, except that the 
and stranee to say, he says it is **sweet scented; but | beards or awns are not so long. Like that plant too, it 


with due deference to his nose, T should 


i Leall its scent by 
any other name. Mr. Beck will pardon me, [ hope, for 
. that it will hardly be of any use to farmers | 
of the United States, 


suggesting 


and planters to describe any f. reign | 





malure 





| has five florets « 


ch will be protected until the grain 
turn out to be worth attending 
he seed preserved. You, who 


‘The pa 
, and if it should 
to, L will have some of 


Is. 


what i 





spikelet, but the rach:s or central 
part of the ear, though jointed as in that grain, is not, as 
is that, curved between each spikelet. It more resem- 


bles rye grass, [ali than any other, but is 


n eacl 





perenne, 


vt i 


any heads, and this bore a stronger resem- | 





LL 








very different from that. At present we think it a grass, 
but cannot determine the precise kind. ‘There are two 
objections to considering it a hybrid, as proposed by our 
correspondent: Ist, such a cross fertilization would be in- 
consistent with those recognised laws which govern 
| plants; and 2d, if such a cross had been effected, it could 
not affect the form of the ear the present season, as its 
influence would be felt in the seeds only, and become 
visible next year in the ear. 

The circumstances attending the appearance of this 
plant, as well as the plant itself, are, however, curious, 
and we hope will receive the attention from our corres. 
pondent, they seem to deserve. When matured there 
may be no doubt about the character of the plant. ‘The 
seeds in the specimen sent were so shrunk as not to be 
distinct without a glass; when ripened, their kind anc 
qualities may be known at once. We shall be pleased 
to learn the result. 


j 
} 





GREEN MANURES, &ce. 





Messrs, GaYLorp & TuckER—I have now been a 
reader of the Genesee Farmer and the Cultivator for six 
years, the perusal of which has afforded me both infor- 
mation and amusement, far beyond the value of my sub- 
scription. I have often felt disposed to endeavor to make 
up for the balance thus against me by contributing to 
your columns, what may be information to others. 
Walter Scott said ‘* he never met with a man he could not 
gain some information from.” I believe most have 
found this true in their own experience. Now if every 
man who is sensible he is possessed of information that 
is not generally known, would make it his business to 
communicate it to the world, all professions, particu- 
larly agriculture, would rapidly improve. But too ma- 
ny, like myself, remain satisfied with reading the infor- 
mation procured by the industry of editors, until they 
get roused, as I have, by reading the different articles 
lately on **Green manures.” ‘The one, page 92, has 
Stirred up the furor scribendi, and to ease my conscience, 
I find I must tell you what I know on the subject. 

The remark, “it is evident that green manuring can 
only be used profitably in a warm climate, or during the 
warmest part of our seasons,” recalled to my recollection 
the many trials I formerly witnessed in the West Indies, 
where, from the exhausting nature of the sugar cane, 
great exertions are required to keep up the fertility of 
the soil. ‘To give your readers an idea, 50 and 60 cart 
loads of manure to the acre, is considered a medium 
quantity by a good planter, when he plants a field with 
canes. ‘The difficulty of procuring this large quantity is 
so great, that many green crops have been tried with va- 
rious degrees of- success; turf with a good growth of 
grass; the bonaris, a small white bean well known in 
the states, and the palma christi, (castor oil plant;) but 
nothing has equalled the Angola or pigeon pea, which is 
a large bushy shrub, 5 or 6 feet high, full of small branch- 
es, the fibre of which is equal in toughness to the branch- 
es of most of the soft woods, although it comes to perfec- 
tion and full size in six or seven months. I am particu- 
lar in stating this, because it is directly opposed to your 
statement, ‘it is evident that to produce the best effect as 
an enricher of the soil, the plant used as manure should 
havea rapid growth, asin that way, more of its bulk is 
drawn from the atmosphere than the earth.”* A soft, 
half matured plant, it is well known, does not afford near 
shment to a beast, that hard ripe food does: and 
eC g that <* dry leaves are nature’s choice morse!s, ? 
the soil would be benefitted in about the same proportion 
Ly soft quickly grown buckwheat and a tough fibrous 4 e- 
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‘Liie following I know to bea fact:—A person brought 

a farmer in Scotland, was sent to an estate in one 
ie Windward Islands, to improve the system of til- 
Not being able to manure a field of six acres that 
had been much exhausted by frequent eropping,he resolve 
ed tu give the pigeon a fair trial; he accordingly sowed 
them so thick that ina few months the ground was ef- 
fectually covered to the height of six feet; he then cut 


ve. 
| 
it 


t 
I 


yn this mass of vegetation, and immediately buried 
the whole under the large banks that are raised in dig- 


x cane holes. Conceive land thrown into furrows 18 
hes to two feet deep, and measuring 5 to 6 feet from 
ge to ridge, and you have the appearance of a cane 
| field, when holed ready for planting. ‘These large banks 
thus gave great facility for burying such a quantity of 
His first crop gave him but six hogsheads of 

instead of allowing the canes to shoot up again, 
as they will, he planted the pigeon pea, and proceeded 
as before; this second crop yielded 12 hhds. of sugar, as 
the benefit of the first d { bushes was then felt. He 
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bushes. 


sugar; 














* We thank our correspondent for his valuable paper, but 
must be permitted to say that we do not consider his statement 
respecting the Angola pea, to be ** direc tly opposed” to our res 
























mark respecting the proper plants, and their mode of growth 
for manures. It appears evident to us that a vegetable which 
shoots up to the ht of six or seven feet ina few months, 
must at that time more resem t Vigorous annual in its sub 
stance, than a hardy perennial; and though the pea resembles a 
shrul is hardly considered or treated as such by the natives. 
Roxbu in his Flora of India, says ** the natives consider them 
as an jual, beca I ‘jl the seeoné year, 
and after collecting plants, d and use 
them for firewood.” It is clear, there that the Angola pea 


designated most sui- 
rapid, as that cf all 


ints we 


lis growth 


comes within the class of 
table for green mant 


if ) 









such J lants should be, and it appears that in the cases named 
| by Quercus, it was put under earth before the fibres had 
| time to harden, while it was the fullest of juices, and therefore 

in that condition in which it would decay most rapidly. Alto- 

gether it is a beautiful illustration of the value of green ma- 
| mares, 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 





tried the peas a third time, and his crop was 18 hhds, 
Finding the improvement was so wonderful, he resolved 
on a fourth trial, and the 6 acres yielded 24 hhds., which 
is considered a first rate crop, equal to 100 bush. of corn 
in this country. Unfortunately he was then removed to 
another estate, and his successor thinking a larger quan- 
tity to the acre could not be obtained, did not continue 
the experiment. 

Residing on new land, I have not had to trouble myself 
much about enriching my own, but which would be the 
best plant for these latitudes has frequently occupied my 
attention; and if I had poor light land, immediately af- 
ter harvest I would plow the stubble under, and broad- 
cast a crop of burs, (the kind that is at this moment about 
24 to 3 feet high, and bears a dark red flower;) perhaps 
drilled at 18 inches would be better, so that the cultivator 
might be run through them once or twice, to clean the 
ground, as well as increase the growth of the burr; when 
the plant is in flower, from the 15th to the 20th of June, 
plow them under, and sow buckwheat to be again plowed 
under for fall wheat. The two would give an immense 
quantity of vegetable matter to the svil. Perhaps the 
idea will occur to many of your readers, that some of 
their neighbors would have but little difliculty in procur- 
ing abundance of seed with little trouble, as scraping 
down their cow’s head and necks, for a morning or two, 
would easily fill a bushel. I do not know but the mullein 
would be better still, as the stalk is very hard, and the 
leaves thick and tough; perhaps a thickly planted crop, 
allowed to stand until the flowers began to fall, then cut 
down, and when dry enough for fire to run, burnt, and 
the ashes plowed in lightly, would be better still, as the 
ashes would manure the land, and the fire destroy all 
weeds. This plan, according to Mr. Lyttleton Physick, 
would be attending to nature’s first law, “keeping the 
earth covered with vegetable production, which is ne- 
cessary for the continuance of vegetable growth.” Tagree 
with nearly every thing that gentleman has said, (and 
hope he will continue. his “ suggestions,”) particularly 
in not working hoed crops too late. I have long enter- 
tained the idea that potatoes, beans, peas, and corn, should 
be weeded the moment the weeds show themselves, which 
is usually 2 to 3 weeks after the harrow; about the same 
period, the second appearance of those pests is the signal 
for a repetition of the use of the hoe or cultivator; after 
that, the lateral roots are throwing out, and weeds will 
be too much sheltered to do any serious damage. Weeds 
attacked in that early stage, are easily destroyed; every 
farmer who has handled a hoe, knows the difference be- 
tween scraping up weeis or cutting them up; four acres 
may be scraped while one is being cut; a lesson that | 
carelessness for two years in suecession, thoroughly 
taught me. ‘Nip sin in the bud,” and ** destroy weeds 
when young,” are two proverbs which should go toge- 





ther; the neglect of either produce very similar results. 
I differ from Mr. P. in thinking our fence corners being | 
“« sheltered from the sun,” is the reason that those places | 
become rich, while the cultivated field deteriorates. If 
so, a summer fallow ought to impoverish, whe: 
contrary is known to be the result. A practice former 
existed in some parts of Britain,called ‘* fogging 
was to allow a poor meadow to remain entouched a 
whole year; the following summer the crop of grass 
greatly increased; this treatment was precisely the same 
that fence corners in grain fielils receive; 
remained and rotted down through the winter, for cattle 
will rarely eat the old grass in fence corners, when al- 
lowed to range over the stubbles afier harvest, a 
sequently the decayed vegetable matter, the grow'h 
the previous summer, becomes the nutriment (whateser 
Liebig and others may think,) ‘* necessary for the con- 
tinuance of vegetable growth.” Allowing roots to run 
the right depth, is according to Mr. P., a most impor- 
tant though overlooked matter. I have an experiment 
in progress this year, having that point particularly in 
view, the result of which, if such as [ anticipate, [ will 
communicate for the benefit of your readers. 

I am, gentlemen, your well wisher, 

Goderich, U. C. June 25, 1842. 
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Messrs. Eptrors—In examining my corn field a few 
days since, just as the tassels or tops began to show them- 
selves, I observed that one vigorous shoot had the upper 


leaves perforated with a multitu:le of holes; and examin. | 


ing farther, I saw that the leaves forming the sheath of 
the top, were bored in the same manner. Taking out my 
knife, I cut off the stem, and commenced carefully strip- 
ping off the leaves to discover the insect. I soon found 
him, snugly esconsced in his leafy envelope, and busy in 
devouring the base of the partially unfolded top. He 
was a worm, rather more than an inch in fength, not as 
thick as the common cut worm, quite active when first 
taken from his cell, and of a palish straw color. The 
head or snout was more like that of the silk worm, than 
that of the common caterpillar, and from the progress 
he had made, it is evident the stalk of corn would have 
been destroyed. I have called this corn worm a new 
enemy, because I have never seen one like it before. I 
have occasionally noticed one in green ears of corn, but 
I think they were differentfrom this. Perhaps itis what 
I have heard called the “spindie worm” in the eastern 
states; or it may be the same of which so much com- 


plaint has been made in the wes‘ern states, as feeding on 
the green ears. If any of your readers have noticed such 
aworm. or if it belongs to the kinds [ have named, they 
ici it in the Cultivator, oblige a 


YounG FARMER. 


will by noticing 


| doing this, T shall take up the subje« 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON,—(Fig 81 ) 


Imported and owned by GEORGE 


Messrs. GAYLORD & Tucker—Ilerewith I send you! 


a portrait of the “Duke of Wellington,’ an improved 
Short Horn Durham Bull, which | imported from kx 
land in the summer of 1840. He is from the celebra- 
ted herd of Thomas Bates, Esq. of Kirkleaving’on, by 
whom he was bred. His dam, Oxford, was in calf with 
him, at the time she was exhibited at the Oxford meet- 
ing of the Royal Ag. Society, in 1839, when she took the 
first premium of 30 sovereigns, for the best Short Horn 
Cow. (For his pedigree, see Cult. vol. VII, page 141.) 
The portrait will convey a sufficiently accurate idea of 
his form, though it is impossible to do. justice to any ani- 
mal of his breadth, by a mere side view. His coat and 
handling qualities sustain the high reputation of Mr. 
Bates’ herd in this respect. He will be three years old 
on the 24th of October next. 

Permit me to add that my heifer Dutehess, impor! 
at the same time, also from Mr. | 








tates’ herd, and sired 





CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
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Messrs. Epirers—With your leave, I wish to give 
you for insertion in the Cultivator, some opinions, expe 
rimenis, and results, of mine in the culture of wheat. In 

! tunder the several 
divisions of 


l. TimME oF SOWING AND PREPARATION CF SEES 















Experience has conv ine me, that in our datiinde the 
best time to sow wheal, is from the first to the mibileot 
sep'e ‘ I ’ SErN in Atrews t have ' t} 
i uther ally prevaili h, i 
i Lv t wed he } el ‘ roftthe 
se | ! t ecures a better gt } | 
at the same time vii the plat " { roo ) the 
stand our winters, one of the mort serious ci ihies with 
which farmers have to cont« ; [oo late yn es 
not do th:s, and such wheat. except ir I { ed 
soils and loealities, w rarely ¢ } | ou 
I have tried various 1 hods of preparing wheat for sow 
ag, but the most satisfactory and least expensive t 
have been « ed fror ki n ne i 
drying in quick time. ‘The e shouly be ore 
tic, or the desired elect will t be pre ed. I have 
used lime which } been sialked for so long a time a 
to be quite miid, and proved no better in preven 
smut, than we : much common mold. IT have use 


plaster for drying brined wheat, but judging from the 


resvilis, the eflect, so far as smut was concerned, Was de- 
cidedly injurious. <A part of the same field limed, was 
wholly exempt from smut; the seed sown without any 
preparation was slightly smutied; that dried in plaster, 
was almost destroyed by the smut. 

2. PREPARATION OF THE Soit, AND MANNER OF 
Sow1nG.—A thorough summer fallowing isthe best pre- 
paration of the soil that ean be given for a wheat crop; 
one that leaves no weed to interfere with the future crop, 
and.at the same time subjects every part of the soil to the 
benefits of atmospheric action. I do not approve of the 
direct application of manures to the wheat crop. Two 
evils result from this course: one is, that the stalk of the 
plant is stimulated at the expense of the berry, being apt 
to lodge and shrink; 
nure is apt to contain so many foul seeds, as to render it 
ceriain that when applied to the wheat crop, a vigorous 
and injurious gr 
ed. When soils are rich and clean. summer fallowing 
may be dispen eu wilh in most cases, one or two plow- 
ings being sufficient for the getting 
it must be remembere 


and the other is, that barn yard ma- 





»wih Of these interlopers may be expect- 


nthe seed well: but 
farms that 
roughly cultiva- 


[there are very few 
. and the 
; 


course admissible. 


have been so manured, pl 
ted, as to render this 


mwed 


As ‘o the manner of sow whea‘', I prefer that which 
approaches the nearest to drilling: finding that method 
pre’erable for several reasons. I find that wheat sown in 
that way is less liable to freeve out, (and that is the most 


| serious difficulty | have to meet,) than when distributed 
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Vait, Esq. of Troy, New-York, 

by his celebrated bull Duke of Northumberland, which 
took the highest premium for the best Short Horn Bull, at 
the same meeting of the Royal Ag. Society, has brought 
two bull calves, by Wellington, one dropt July 25, 1841, 
and the other July 30, 1842. These two calves will be 
exhibited at the State Fair, when one of them will be 
offered for sale. I shail also exhibit a yearling heifer, 
and several spring calves, by Wellington, some of which 
will be for sale. 

We were obliged to milk the heifer Dutchess, the year 
round, till she brought ber last calf, though the latter 
part of the time she was milked at intervals of a few 
days, to prevent injury to her udder; and I cannot doubt 
from my own observation, but that Mr. Bates’ stock 
richly de8erves the reputation it has gained for its superi- 
or milk.ng properties. Respectfully yours, 

GrorGe Vail. 

Trov, Aug. 20, 1842, 


equally over the ground. It is almost uniformly the sin- 
gie plants that freeze out; those that grow in clusters es- 
eaping, and drill sowing, or any manner that resembles 
t, places the seed ina way that unites the strength of the 
plants. Consequently, I prefer furrowing my fields at 

i distances as | wish the wheat to grow, (from seven 
© ten inches,) and sowing my seed on the land so fur- 
rowed. Every farmer knows that in this case, the great- 
er part of the seed will fall or roll to the deepest part of 
the furrow, and be thus deposited with nearly as great 
as if the drill was used, ’ 


I first harrow the 


regniarity In covering the seed, 


sume way as the furrow, and then 


wise, which disturbs the position of the seed but 

le, and gives itabout the requisite depth. If the fur- 
row 1 e by the plow, on which (he seed is sown, is six 
or ven inches in depth, the covering of the seed will 
not be far from two and a half or three inches, which I 
think isthe proper depth for the perfect germination of 
the seed and the security of the plant. IT have tried ma- 
ny xX} men's in the sowing of wheat; such as sowing, 
harroy rsmooth, and then furrowing as for potatoes; 
owing, and plowing into ridges; sowing and plowing 


n the seed, without harrowing: sowing and harrowing 
which has 
When 
to produce the same ef- 
fect in the distribution of the plants, there 


alone; aml the way | have above described, 
heen more successful with me than any other. 
wheat is sown in drills, or so as 
is more room 
and for the influence of the sun, 
hat such wheat is less liable to mildew 
This result I have 
in the ordinary 
way being more rusted than that which was in drills. I 
saw not long since in the Cultivator, vol. IN, page 105, 
an account of an experiment made in England, to pre- 
vent the freezing out of wheat, which was eminently suc- 
cessful. In this case the wheat was putin with a plow 
drill, the seed dropped in the furrow, and covered by the 
next passage of the plow, and not harrowed at all. That 
such a method would sueceed, J cannot doubt, it being 
only a more perfect execution of the system I have fol- 
lowed or preferred. 

With revard to the de; af which wheat should be 
planted or rather eo: will mention an experiment 
I once instituted to aid me in determining that point. In 
a bed of rich garden mold, I sowed, or rather dibbled 
five rows of wheal, the respective depths of which were 
one, two, three, four, and six inches, 


for the air to circulate, 
and IT have found 


than when sown in the usual manner. 





witnessed the present vei that sown 





The season was 
most favorable for germination, moist and warm, and the 
seed was carefully selected from a quantity of fine white 
flint, of the previous year’s growth. That put to the 
depth of one ineh, came up on the sixth day; and the 


rows of two and three inches, about two cays later. The 
at the end of 





row at four inches was still more tardy, and 


xteen days, only one of the seeds plan‘e 
showed itself above ground. The othe 
at all. 


The rows planted at two and three inches, gave the 


at six inches, 


never came up 
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best plants, that at one inch the most; although from some 
unexplained cause, about one-sixth of the seed in all the 
rows, failed of germinating. Other experiments with 
nearly the same results, and close observation of the dif- 


ferent modes of sowing, has convinced me that covering | 


wheat too deeply, is to cause a loss of a large portion of 
the seed, and seriously impair the germinating powers 
of the remainder. On the contrary, when the seed wheat 


is covered too shallow, it is more liable to destruction | 
> , | 
from insects, and from drouth, and is not so well prepar- | 


ed to endure the frosts of our winters, as when planted 
deeper. IL apprehend too, that where wheat is put into 
barns, packed in large mows, and perhaps but imper- 
fectly cured, the mass, in undergoing the sweating pro- 
eess, through which itis certain to pass, accumulates so 
much heat as to change in some degree the vital proper- 
tivs of the grain, and partially destroy its germinating 
power. ‘This may be the case without altering in any 
degree the external appearance of the grain. 
(To Le continued.) 
A WHEAT Grower oF WESTERN New-York. 


FARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA, 





Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—In looking over the 
columns of your paper, as I am accustomed to do, to see 
what is being done in the dis‘ant sections of the country, 
as well as the manner in which the varied operations of 
agriculture, &c. are performed, the amusement or in- 
struction cons'sts chiefly in witnessing something new to 
me. In communications to such a work as the Cultiva- 
tor, truth and brevity are characteristics that render them 
tolerable to many of its readers, while puffing and bick- 
ering must become stale, and give place to discussion 
that may elicit truth, and facts established by investiga- 
tion and experiment. Fertile land, high manuring, and 
good cultivation, will offen give zood crops, the amount 
of which being given, may stimulate those who were 
sleeping over improvement, with the idea that they had 
carried it to the utmostextent. ‘Those whose knowledge 
is ob‘ained from observation limited to one section 
country, may starile at the production per acre of other 
districts of more congenial climate and soil, and be led 
to remedy the defects in their own. It 18 not amiss also 
to know what is the average production, with the ordi- 
nary or usual cultivation in the various crops in different 
parts of the country. Some might be saved the cost and 
disappointment of emigration, by such information. And 
by way of suggestion, [ will give you an example of 
what I would wish to see from other parts of the coun- 
try. To describe a farm in these paris, of moderate size 
and quality, without river alluvion, say 150 acres, worth 








at recent prices, 60 to 100 dollars per acre, £5 acres of | 


wood land,ten enclosures 12 acres each, the remainder oc- 
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the U. States, (southern, of course,) that thereby oil might 
be furnished for grease eaters, &c, and that execrable ap- 
pendage to farm stock, the hog, might be dispensed wiih, 
and in company with the bear, allowed to roam his na- 
tive wilds, the forests of Central Europe. Neither ‘Tal- 
| mud, nor Koran, or any creed other than sanatory and 
utilitarian, has led to this conciusion. And if profit or 
health was consulted, it is doubtful whether either would 
be advanced by the production and use of pork. Now 
if you decide that the Langstaflian character of this 
| paper, entitles it to the honor of lighting your pipe, it is 
as much at your disposal, as the neck of a Musselman 
with the bow string around it, is to his superior.  B. 
Chester co. Pa. July 18, 1842. 





FARMING IN ILLINOIS, 





Messrs. GAYLorD & TuckeR—Our wheat harvest is 
about finished; the crop has been considerably injured 
by the rust; some have Jost most of their crop, others on- 
ly part, and some very little if any injured. Out of 75, 
I lost 25 acres: but on the whole, it is an average crop 
this year; the quantity is as three totwo acres compared 
with last year. We anticipate low prices for this crop. 

We must adopt a different course in the preparation of 
our ground for wheat; sow earlier, prepare the seed dif- 
ferent, or apply some preventive, else our wheat crop 
will be an uncertain one, as it has been for the four 
years past. With the exception of rust, as yet, we have 
had very few drawbacks upon wheat growing in this see- 
tion. Can any of the numerous readers of the Cultivator, 
inform their brother farmers in this western region, what 
will prevent it? Is there any one kind of wheat, more 
than another, that is free from rust? 

Our corn crop looks unpromising enough; just tassel- 
ing out. ‘This and yesterday morning, we had slight 
frosis in some places; notto doany injury however. ‘lhe 
low price obtained for the last crop, makes us rather in- 
different about this; there is enough on hand of old corn, 
to fatten our pork this year. 

Vill some one, having the knowledge, give the mo- 
dus operandi of kiln-drying corn; also the description of 
the apparatus, the cost, &e. I would like to make the 
inquiry, if corn kiln-dried, is used in any way except 
for meal. Corn shelled, in the bulk, cannot for any 
length of time, be kept with safety, at that season of the 
year we can ship il to market. It is of vast importance 





| tion, that it can be sent with safety to a market at consi- 
derable distance, for we cannot consume what we produce 
of that article. lt appears from the last census, that the 


} 
223,635 bushels, valued at £0 ets, 
| over rated in pricé,) making between 49 and 50 bushels 


cupied by buildings, orehards, roads, &e. ‘The usual mode} to each inhabitant in the sta‘e, which aecording to the 


of farming some 40 years past, one field in corn first year; | 
3d year, wheat with manure, and the amcunt given will increase from year to year, in a 


2d year, oats or barley; 
sown with grass seed, mostly clover and timothy, which 


2 3 years, producing 1 to 2 tons per acre; 


is mown t 
then grazed till its turn for plowing again; consequent 


o 
ly 
there are 36 acres in grain, and 24 acres kept for mow- 
ing; the balance, 60 acres, in pasture, on which 12 to 20 


heal of eatile fattened annually, besides pasturing 2 














to 4 horses, I or 2 pair of oxen, 

for the use of the farm and family. Under this rather 
severe system of crop] ry We may pul the produet per 
auere of corn, 0 ) bushe elled, rout ma- 
pure; 0 0 to 0 u ; Wheat, 10 to 20 bushels, 
manured abou! <0 cart loads per acre. Corn is planted 4 
to 44 feet each way, 3 to 4 stalks in a hill; when suffi- 
cientiy ripe, the stalks of four hills are drawn together 
and tied by their tops, forming a stand around which, 
six to eight hills square, are set up as they are cat, for 

ing a Shock, which is tied round the The knife 

used, is made of an old scythe, cut in two, a start drawn | 
wiere cul, and a hande put on; making a cutter about} 
2! feet long, easily used in one hand, with whieh a hand | 
will cut much faster than with a hoe. The stalks are 
eut about a foot from the ground, and again when tie 


ground is frozen, a hoe will speedily cut the sibs level 
with the surfaee. 

For 
worth; and bei 
green and blue grass, and while clover, which spring up 
spontaneously, and produce a rich pasture. [ will 
say, that in several experiments with dry corn, or corn 


Cc 4 


litile 
the 


] te t,t ° 
grazing cattle, red clover is mnsidderes 
. — ' 
a biennial, 1s) Soon b 





replace 1 5 


here 


meal ground in the ear, given to eatile, swelled, hoven, 
or bloated by eating cold or wet grass, the cure has been 
speedy and complete. 

Lime and gypsum are used generally, and supposed to 
be fertilizing to most of the land in this district. Hy- 
drate of lime, applied rowing plants, is perhaps 
mostly injurious, unless it changes some property of the 


v 


to ¢g 


s0il, more baneful than iiself. ‘That condition of the soil 
in whieh pl { ‘er flourish, and those 
affording starch or sugar dwindle, on high and dry Jand 
too, indicates ty ora prejudicial influence on many 
of the plants we cultivate, which are exotics; though it 
may be favorable to the growth of many that are indi- 
lity prevails more, perhaps, in 


ints of an acid charac 





genous, This state of aci 
southern than northern climates, and in silicious soils in 

component part; and 
generally found to be 
rass and, a year or two 


which carbonate of lime is not a 
also on ferruginous soil, lime is 
useful; it is mostly spread on ¢ 
before plowing. 

In taking hold of the pen 
which Lam more conversant, 
w 





instead 





of the plow, with 
the object, in part, at least, 
had heen made, if 
iccess, to cultivate the olive tree within 


ie 1 


as fo inquire whe ereany attempt 


any, with what 





estimated price, gives about $10 to each inhabitant; and 


{ an the inhabitants. Cur extensive 


yet are but sparsely 


mm 





}much greater ra ths 
} and fertile prairies, as 


| ny parts; we are yet but in our infancy in agriculiure, in | 


this state; much of our corn is put into pork, but all of 
iuastern farmers for 
up their minds to give up 


| it cannot be, proiiiably. (except 


| their own use,) must make 


| 





and 2 to 4 mileh eows, | pork and corn growing, for the west and south will pro- 


duce it at so small ¢os!, that eas‘ern farmers cannot pro- 
duce it with any profit, Our oat crop is always good, 
from 40 to 70 bushels per acre realized. But for the 
high rates of transporidion through the Erie Canal, we 


could supply the e ket at very low prices; as il 
is, we have shipped considerable quantities to New-York 
fiere is no agricultural produet 


with us, that eannot be 


vern Niet 


the present season. 
| produced in the sume latitude 





produced in this wes ern region 








the east. Iam respecifuliy yours, 
; Lewis ELLSWORTH. 
Naperville, Du Page co. lil. Aug, 2, 1-42. 
“SPARE THE BIRDS.” 
Messrs. Eprrors—lI observe in the last number of 
the Cultivator, that your interestire correspondent L. A, 
Morrell, has taken up the cause of the birds, and objects 





mals ihe 


In con- 
e recommendation of the writer of 
les, I have been betier 
sens with that recommenda- 
logic, where he says, 


66 eases whatsoever,’ to r destruetion. 


troverting, however, tt 
to which he allu 


should 





the essay 





pleased had he given the 


tion, Can he objeet tothe writer's kk 





“© Denizens of the air’ have no more right to our pro- 
perty than denizens of the earth. Pliunderers on two 
legs are nol more respectable than plunderers on four 





legs; and cedar-birds are entided tono more regard than 
rats, unless personal beauty can atone for moral deformi- 
ty.” If birds, who destroy whole crops of fine cherries 


, 
are to be protected; 





then I wish, with all respect to your 
correspondent, to ask him, if the do 
sheep, are not also to be protected!? I ask him to permit 
me to copy one part of his communication, only altering 
the word * bird,” to that of dog: 

* Now, Lam not distinguished for ‘ womanish’ feel- 
ings, but I declare T have not the heart to killa dog of 
any sort; when seeing them awing the sheep and 
Jambs, ofien have I said to myself, there is mutton enough 
Uncle ‘I: when he let go the 
fly, there is also, room in the world us both.” 

[ should hardly think, that even your correspondent 
would approve of carrying the theory and practice of 
protection so far as this; but | really for the life of me, 
cannot see why they are not as applical 
in the other, 


so at 








for us both: and wi by, 


i 


e 
ior 


< OE LLY SETS SID TET ao GEE TI 


to this section, that corn should be put into such condi- | 


amount of corn produced in this state in 1840, was 22,- | 
per bushel, (rather | 


at less expense than at | 


es that destroy his | 


‘Je in one case as | 
Our abitrary notions of beauty may tell us | 














that the birds are the handsomest; but is a handsome rob 

ber te be rescued from the state prison on account of the 
shape of his face? And are dogs, who equally fulfil their 
animal instinct in destroying sheep, with birds in de- 
siroying fruit, to be shot down with the rifle, while the 
birds are to be spared? The cultivator of a fine orchard, 
has in general, expended labor and money, no less than 
the owner of a flock of sheep, and values no less the fruit 
of his exertions; and why is it then, that when the toil 
of years is about to be crowned with its reward, he must 
see the whole snatched from before his eyes, without be- 
ing permitted to lift a finger, while the sheep man, 
even if one solitary individual of his flock is in danger, 
can call out all his forces and punish with instant ceath, 
the destroyer of his own property? If I do not argue 
soundly, | am sorry, and ask to be corrected. 

Wayne co. N. Y. 1842. A Frvuir-Man. 


CORN CUTTERS, 


I have noticed ** Commentator” in reply to “ A Farm- 
er,’ with respect to the best corn cutter. I have given 
a full and fair trial to such as ** Commentator”? most ap- 
proves; they are far inferior both as to ‘* economy and 
efficiency” to the one recommended by “A Farmer.” 
There is a pre-requisite (in using the small hoe—the one 
he most approves,) that renders its use in stony land, 
wholly inefficient. He says it ‘* must be kept sharp;” it 
will remain so, I grant, in light sandy soils, and will do 
well; though even when sharp, it is inferior to the one 
recommended and fully tested by ‘A Farmer.” This 
latter will “keep sharp:” for its edge does not come in 
contact with stones, and the corn is cut within 3 inches 
of the surface of the ground. As to ** economy,” I would 
engage to supply my kind of cutters at one shilling each, 
by the dozen, or hundred, and ‘then make a living profit. 

A Fa«MeEr, 


A 'TWO-HEADED CALF. 





Epiroks OF THE CULTIVATOR—-Supposing you to be 
interested in every thing wonderful in the animal as well 
as vegetable kingdom, I state to you the following facts: 
J. Elliott, Esq. of this place, has the skin of a two faced 
| calf, stuffed, and standing large as life, on all fours. The 
| cow not being able to give it birth, it was taken from 

her, and killed in the eperation. The faces are of full 
not in the same place, but meeting in 
| front and inclining back. Each is provided witha mouth 
j} and two eyes. ‘They have an ear apiece on the outside, 
| and share one in common on top of the head. The two 
| forward eyes are on a Jine with the foremost point of 
the head, and are four inches apart. ‘The other two are 
situated on the outside of the faces, where the head be- 
gins to diminish towards the neck; so that this singular 
creature could have beheld objects in every direction at 
the same moment. . A SUBSCRIBER. 

Mount Vernon, O., July 28, 1842. 
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| size and perfect; 





settled in ma- | 


QUEEN BEES. 

Messrs. Gayrorp & Tuckrr—Agreeably to your re- 
quest in Cultivator No. 7, page 110, vol. EX, Isend you for 
Mr. H. Palmer, other person 
male bee, ancuter or working l ee, 


mm 





the examination of 
concerned, 2 drone or 


or any 








together with the ahing the er was. ‘Lhey were 
saved from aswarm taken up last winter. If Mr. P. will 
waich a swarm of beesaf.er they have settled or aitached 
themselves to the limb, he can see the thing very often; 
for she is continually crawling about among the bees, 
| and is frequently in sight. I believe Mr. Weeks’ manu- 
al to be a correct work on bees, and also a very useful 
one. Alfred, N. Y. July 12, 1842. 


Davin Ross. 


Gilk Culinre in the UWnited States. 


| DIRECTIONS FOR REELING SILK, 
A smail portable furnace, with some burning chareoal, 








very useful for keeping the water hot, and should al- 
ways be used. On this, place a copper or tin vessel, 
broad and flat, say six inches deep, 18 inches long, and 


1 
i 


2 inches wide. Fill the vessel with hot water, not quite 
boiling, and put into the water two or three dozen co- 
coons, from which all the loose tow has been taken. 

| Witha small wisp of broom-straw, stir the coccons 
about, oceasionally raising the wisp to see if the end of 
a fibre has attached itself to it, and if such is the case, 
take the fibre in the left hand, and proceed again, as be- 
fore, stirring the cocoons with the wisp, and securing 

| the fibres in the left hand, until you have got fifteen or 
twenty; then attach them to the bar of the reel, and let 
an attendant turn the reel rapidly. Watch the cocoons 
| carefully, so that you may observe if they run or unwind 
well. If you observe any of them drawn up out of the 
water, the water is not hot enough; if the fibres come 
off the cocoons in burs or clusters, the water is too hot. 
| In the former case you must increase the heat of the wa- 
| ter by pouring into the pan some boiling water; in the 
the latter case you must cool it, by putting in cokl wa- 
ter. The great difficulty in reeling, consists in ascer- 
| taining the proper degree of heat of the water, required 
| for different parcels of cocoons. Some cocoons require 
| the water to be only of blood heat; and others of ail de- 
rrees from blood heat to near the boiling point. But a 
| little experience wiil teach the degree of heat required, 
so that the reeler will know in a moment whether the 
water is of a proper temperature. 
When you have got as many fibres running on the reel 


| 
i 















































as you require, you must still sit at the pan with the 
wisp, catching other fibres; for if the reel is turned with 
the proper rapidity, it will require you to be constantly 
attaching new fibres to supply the place of those that have 
broken, or exhausted cocoons. ‘The fibres are readily 
attached to the thread as it is running, by merely throw- 
ing the ends of them on the running thread, which im- 
mediately adhere by means of the gum. 

The number of fibres in the thread depends upon the 
purpose for which the silk is intended, For sewing silk 
of ordinary quality, about fifty fibres may be reeled to- 
gether; and then the threads will require to be doubled, 
so that from one hundred and fifty to two hundred fibres 
are contained in an ordinary thread of sewing silk. For 
coarse broad goods, the same number may be reeled; but 
for the finer goods, gauzes, &c. five to ten fibres only, or 
for the finest, only two fibres are reeled together. 

If the learner has followed the above instructions, he 
has probably been able to get quite a skein or hank of 
raw silk on his reel. I am sorry to disappoint him, but 
must tell him, it is good for nothing. I was desirous of 
enabling him to get the knack of catching the fibres; aftach- 
ing them to the running thread; of learning the proper 
temperature of the water; and giving him a little expe- 
rience in merely winding off a parcel of cocoons, that he 
might become acquainted with the outlines of the art, 
and get the use of his tools. As said before, the silk reel- 
ed merely as above, will generally be worthless—it re- 
quires more care. 

If the Piedmontese reel be used, two threads, of ten to 
twenty or thirty fibres each, are attached to the reel at 
the same time, and kept constantly of the same number 
of fibres. The proper number of fibres ir obtained as 
before directed; brought together, drawn through the 
hand to clear them of motes and filth, and then drawn 
out to see that they-rin well; then pass them through the 





THE CULTIVATOR. 


and becomes white. It must then be taken out, rinsed in 
hot rain or river water, and then in cold water. In this 
operation, great care must be observed to dip it gently, 
drawing it to and fro in the water, so as not to get the 
silk tangled, or ina snarl. It is then to be hung up to 
dry; after which it may be doubled and twisted into sew- 
ing silk. It should never be put up into large skeins, as 
it is apt to get tangled. One hundred threads is a good 
sized skein. If the whole work has been properly done, 
the silk will be beautifully white, with a rich gloss. 

G. B. Smiru. 





Domestic Economp. 


CHEESE COLORING. 

Ir takes a wise man in these days to determine what 
he eats and drinks. According to Ackum and Donovan, 
there is scarcely an article of food that is not adultera- 
ted, counterfeited, and imitated; some inferior article, 
less costly and valuable, being substituted for the origi 
nal one. ‘** Bread is the staff of life,’ but the baker well | 
understands making beautiful loaves out of other mate- 

















eye of the plate, pass the two threats three or four times | 


round each other, separate them and pass them through 
the eyes on the vibrating bar, thence to the bar of the 
reel; as soon as they are attached to the latter, let the at- 
tendant turn the reel rapidly, and the reeler return to the 
pan to provide fibres for those cocoons that become de- 
tached or exhausted. 

It will keep the reeler pretty busily employed in catch- 


| he wipes his mouth and blesses his stars that he was so 


| tempted his appetite. 


ing fibres, and dexterously throwing the ends upon the | 


thread as it passes up, to keep the proper number of co- 
coons running in both threads. Keep a basket of cocoons 


by your side, and put in fresh ones to supply the place | 


of those already in the basin, from time to time, as they 
are exhausted. ‘Take care that there be not too many in 
the basin at the same time, nor too few; as in the former 
case, some of them will become too loose, and in the 
latter the reel must stop till the fresh ones are soaked 
enough to run freely. Observe the following rules 
strictly:—Whatever be the number of fibres you begin 
with, keep that number steadily in the thread, that it 
may be uniform and even; change the water as offen as 
it becomes foul, and always use perfectly clear rain or 
river water, letting it stand for a time before use, that 
the sand, if any be in it, may settle before putting it in- 
to the pan. Well orspring water is generally too hard 
for the purpose. Avoid all carelessness and slovenliness 
—and remember that caréis money, in reeling silk. Let 
it be borne in mind, that the value of silk is increased or 
diminished by the manner in which it is reeled, very mz 
terially. One reeler will make hisday’s work in reeling | 
worth five or six dollars, while another wil only be 
worth two or three do}lars, both reeling the same 
ty of cocoons. Hence the value of care and atten jon. 
Attention to small matters, too, is here of the utmost im- 
portance. Indeed, the whole process is but a series of 
small, very small matters, no one of which can be neg- 
lected but at the expense of a matevial reduction in the 
quality of the silk. For example, if the water be too 
hot, the thread will be knotty, from the kinks or burs of 
the fibre that run up; if it be foul, from allowing the 
shells of the chrysalids to remain in it, the silk will be 
covereil with motes; and if the number of fibres be not 
constantly kept the same, the thread will be uneven; ail 
which deteriorate the quality of the silk, and therefore 
reduce materially the profit of the day’s labor; but all 
which can-be obviated without difficulty, by strict atten- 





nti- 








tion. I need not harp upon this subject longer, I am 
sure. Those who will take the above advice will profit 
by it; those who will not, will be forced to adopt it by 


ex perience. 

Afier an ordinary sized skein is wound upon the bars 
of the reel, it is to be taken off, hung up, and another 
skein commenced in the same manner. The reel gene- 
rally has twoor more aspels, and when a skein is full, 
the aspel or running part of the reel is taken off the frame 
and set aside to dry the silk, after which it is taken from 
the bars, placed upon a swift, and wound on to bobbins; 
when any number of the bobbins may be combined, call- 
e doubling, and twisted together on a common spin- 
ning wheel, to make sewing silk. 

If it be intended for sale in the s!a‘e of raw silk, the 
skeins are to be carefully twisted and doubled, and thus 
brought into a compact form, tied with a string, and thus 
packed up for market. 

For sewing silk, a sufficient number of bobbins are to 
be combined to make one threail of sewing silk, twisted 
on a common wheel, reeled off into hanks, the latter 
twisted partially, and folded by taking two or three turns, 
as in preparing common yarn for dying, put into some 
perfectly clear rain or river water, in which a quarter 
tof good country soap to the gallon of water 
has been dissolved, and simmered over the fire three or 
four hours, or until the silk is perfectly freed of its gum, 


of a poun 


rials than. pure wheat floar. Potatoes, Plaster of Paris, 
Soap, Alum, &c. &c. are used, some of them to adcto 
the weight of the loaf, and some of them to vive the re- 
quisite whiteness and flavor to inferior or damaged flour. 





Yankee corn meal is transported to the West Indies, and 
is soon returned as first rate ginger, a sprinkling of that 
material being added to justify the advance in price. | 
The sweepings of the floors of pepper and spice houses, | 
mixed with a little of the powdered material, ‘to swear | 
by,’ is nicely packed in papers, or bottles, and sold to | 
benefit the stomachs of consumers. Who shall unfold 
the abominations that are ushered into the stomach, where 
ready prepared chocola‘e, paper packed coffee, and simi- 
lar matters, are ineautiously ventured upon, <A man sils 
down at the table of one of our principal hotels, runs | 
over the catalogue of French made dishes placed before 


him, and selects to his liking. Lethim not dream, while | 
| 


lucky in his choice, that he has been gormandizing on | 
the flesh, the pastry, or the dessert, that invited and | 
He has been eating, alas, he | 
knows not what. ‘There is no part of an animal, that the 
magical powers of an Ude cannot convert into whatever | 
dish he pleases; and from the last joint of the tail to the | 
jelly of the nose, all is precious in his eyes. A skinned 
rat makes a capital squirrel]; worse things thana ca’, 
have been eaten for bares or rabbits; and Gen. Gaines 


| declares that horse flesh, if not too old, makes first rate 





roast beef. 

And our drinks too? Who is safe that ventures beyond 
wafer? Beer, it has been demonstrated in courts of law, | 
isnot that immaculate fluid it was once considere:t, | 
Quassia, cocculus indicus, &e. &c. have usurped the | 
place of hops and malt; and water, not always as pure | 
as the springs of Helicon, is used for their decoction. 
The wine bibber quaffs his champagne, and thinks of the | 
vine covered hills of France. Poor fool, a year has not | 
elapsed since the finid he is imbibing was coursing 
through a green gooseberry, or, as is mere likely, a Nor- 
folk globe turnep. 


The guzzler of port defies the world 


to deceive him. His eye and his taste are infallible. ‘The 
cobwebs, the crust, the cork, cannot be imitated; and Le 
prononaces on the position of the vineyard, the baul of 
the Douro, and the year of vintage, as he holds the 





rnateiy to the Pglit and the lip, with an air of in falli- 
ity. Alas for humancertainty! A New Jersey U 
rison erab furnished the liquor for its base; an 
wine cellar not perhaps a humired rods from tie domi- 
cile of the wise man, the logwood, and sugar, and bran- 








dy, were added, and the processes of clarification and 
boitling completed. The truth is, the man js cheated. 

M ik, the only substance God has crea'ed for food and 
for nothing else, how does this fare in the rage for adul 
teration? We regret to say there is seareely any thieg 
used as food, that is treated more seurvily. The citizen 
of the country whose cows revel in clover, and whose 
fragrant pails of pure milk are deposited in bright and 
coul pans; who eats strawberries gathered by his own 
rose lipped and bright eyed daughters, in cream from 
his own dairy, has never dreamed of the thousand im- 
purities and additions made to the milk used by the re- 
sidents of cities; additions so adulterating its quality, 
that a respectable farmer's hog would turn away from it 
as an imposition. Milk can be made to order as welias 
a blanket, and the process is as well understood, Chalk, 
and starch, and a little gum, and a few similar matters, 
carefully stirred with pump water, makes very respec‘a- 
ble milk; at least about as good as that drawn from the 
swill guzzling and diseased animals, fed from the distil- 
leries and breweries. We have not yet heard that any 
one has been successful in making cheese out of this 
manufactured milk, but this is no proof that it will pot 
be done, as in making artieles that simulate food, meta- 
morphoses more strange than that almost daily oceur 
Confident we are, that if any method of making such 
mass adhere could be devised, means would speedily be 
found to give it any desired favor or color, from Parme- 
san to Cheshire, and not excepting the inoeniating pro- 
cess with the epicurean varieties of the green mold. 

We have been led to these observations, by the peru- 
sal of a paper of considerable research and pretension, in 
the London Farmer’s Magazine, from the pen of George 
Whitley, on cheese coloring. To all the processes for 
Vhitley, and we think with rea- 
son, is a declared enemy. ‘So long as dairymen confined 
themselves to annatto, there was at least assurance thet 














coloring cheese, Mr. 


if the coloring did no good, it could do but little harm; 
and the cheese eater felt no apprehensions that he was 
swallowing poison, a pointon which he is not now quite 
so clear as is desirable for healthy digestion. According 
to Mr. W. the preparation of cheese coloring has become 
a regular and extensive branch of manufacture; and sin- 
gular as it may seem, the compounds vended, while they 
derive the most of their value from the litle annatto they 
contain, are sold ata cost far exceeding the common 
price of that article. Not less than 50,000 dollars are 
annually paid in the two English counties of Cheshire 
and Gloucester, for cheese coloring, money which is 
worse than thrown away by the farmers of those cheese 
making districts. Mr. W. has been successful in obtain- 
ing the recipes for a number of the most celebrated of 
these cheese coloring preparations, which are given in 
the essay before us. ‘The first, and probably the first in- 
vented, is as follows:—“ Old bricks finely powdered; 
starch; turmeric powder; Spanish annatto; train oil. 
Mix to form a mass.” Powdering bricks, was doubtless 
too much like work for the color venders, and hence in 
the later recipes, the brick powder is omitted altogether. 
We give two of these later ones, Nos. 2, and 5, as spe- 
cimens of the whole. ‘Turmeric powder; potash; 
Spanish annatto; soft soap. Mix to form a mass.” 
** Quick lime; potash; Spanish anna‘to; chalk, or in lieu 
of it, pipe clay; train oil. Mix to forma mass.” 

From the chemical nature of these ingredients, and 


| from the experiments made upon them, it appears rea- 


sonable to infer that their action upon cheese must be 
very decided. Rennet is a peculiar acid, and when these 
alkaline ingredients, such as lime and potash, are added 
to the milk in coloring it, thei: eflect in preventing the 
full action of the renne’, must be more or less felt. ‘There 
will also be more or less of acombination between them, 
and the butter of the cheese, which will result in the for- 


| mation of soap, or a saponaceous matter, materially af- 
| ) 


fecting the quaiiy of the manufaciured article. ‘This 


|} could not be the case where annatto alone was used. 


One thing is certain, the alkaline addition is fatal to the 
formation of the ‘true, rich, green mold,” so much 
prized by cheese amateurs, and so esseniial in determin- 
ing the quality of the article. 

We have said above that we disapprove the whole 
sysiem of artificial coloring. Cheese when well made, 
will acquire speedily all the color that ean be desired, 
and the best cheeses we have ever tasted, have been 
those made without any coloring preperation. It is true, 
with the aid of these mixtures, the fraudulent dairyman 
cau use the skimmer freely, knowing his ability to inibue 
the purest and palest “white oaks’ with the richest 


| hue; and provice saponaceous material enough to make 


the mass soft and adhesive, one of the best indications 
of a rich old cheese, 
Che Garden and the Orchard. 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT GARDENS, 


Amonc the strange things of the present day, is the 





incors stency between the want which nearly all feel 
for delicious fruit, and the absence of a ex rresponcent 
exert i for a ppv. Inieed, a large portion of 
p palation seem perfectly rabid for he produe- 

mr or 8s, and to gret fy theii ppetites, 

do ct hesta‘’e to resort to the wretched mean 
CX ent of stealing. And the sober and honest por- 
tion, who wi ce excose me for naming them in the 





same paragraph, show the es'eem with which they re- 


ard it, by ‘he peculiar and strong ex pression of pleasure 
on their faces, when fine fruit is presented to them. Who 
would: be more gratified by receiving from his friend 
a peck of fine early peaches, or of excellent and del cious 
aprico!s, than a present of a peck of eor: ofa basket 
of potatoes? Is it pot then most passing strange, that of 
iil the oceupan's of the soil, the Cruit trees s‘and ihe worst 
chance? Lhe farm $ willing to enclose effectually, to 
plant yearly, and cullivate thoroughly, his field for pota- 
toes and corn; and woe to the introder, two-legged, of 
four-legged, featlered or unfeathered, who visits it for 


plunder! Bu fruit trees, though to be planted but once, 
are done so with reluctance; to hoe or spade them but 
onee a year 318 regarded as a burdensome labor; and all 
kinds of intruders, from cattle to browse the tops, and 


mice to iw the roots, are suffered almost as a matter 
of course. Who can explain this paradox? 

‘To the many ¢n‘elligent cultivators who are exceptions 
to these remarks, it is hardly necessary to say that it is 
inconceivably better for fruit trees to stand in constantly 
cultivated soil, which is oecupied by such crops as beans, 
needful 
that they stand in a grass field, the grass should always 

bie, and the trees spaded round 
eason, to a distance of at least 








turneps or potla‘oes; or where it is absolutely 


be kept as short as pros 


every month through the 


three feet on each side. I! is also well known that very 
large holes for setting the trees in when they are trans- 
plan ed, by ¢ flording to the roots a broad deep bed of 
loose and fertile earth, is of the greatest importance. 
But the digging of holes six or eight feet in diameter, 


and a foot and a half deep, and the constant subsequent 
culture of the trees by hand labor, may seem too formi- 
dable to farmers in moderate circumstance 

lo obviate these objections, the following course may 
be pursued, and the labor of the common moce of tho- 


rough transplanting, and after culture, in a great messure 


avoided. The Jand to be allotte:! fo the fruit garden, 
having been properly enclosed, the rows may be laid off 
ata distance of a rod anda halfto two rods apart; anda 
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strip of land from eight to ten feet wide, in the center of 
which the row is to stand, is then by repeated and deep 
plowings, to be fitted for the reception of the trees. In 
order that the plowing may be deep enough, the plow 
should run several times successively in the same fur- 
row; and if rotted manure is thoroughly intermixed at the 
same time by this operation, the trees will grow more 
luxuriantly. Chip manure will be found a valuable ad- 
dition, especially on heavy soils, If this work is com- 


menced immediately, or a month or two before the trees | 
The trees | 


are set out, it would be all the better for it. 
are then placed ata distance of about eight feet in the 





row, and the holes, which are very easily dug in this bed | 


of mellow earth, need be no larger than the length of the 
roo's require. 

There is another very important advantage in this 
mode. On very heavy retentive soils, it often happens 
that the holes which are dug, form water tight basins, and 
retain so much water round the trees, especially if the 
transplanting is done in autumn, that during the severe 
weather of winter the trees perish. But this loss is pre- 


vented, if the land is slightly inclined, and the rows run 
from the higher to the lower part of the enclosure. The 
danger is still more effectually prevented, if the center 
furrow be partly filled with chips, straw, or corn stalks, 
as has been elsewhere recommended, and the water thus 
drained off. 

Macedon, N. Y. 8 mo. 1842. 


J. J. THOMAS. 
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ROSS’ PHENIX STRAWBERRY.—(F'g. 82.) 
WHILE on a visit to the Hortieultural Garden, of 
James Wilson, of this city, in July last, our 
was attracted to ‘bed of strawberries, by their 
vigorous th and extraor linary fruitfulness, particu- 
arieties in 


Mr. 
attention 


apa 





vrow 
‘} 


lars in which they far exceeded all other he 


garden, On inquiry, we learnt that the plants were from 
a see ling raised by our friend, ALEX. Ross, of Hudson. 
From a single stem, on which were more than a dozen 


berries, we selected three, from a drawing of which, the 





above engraving was made. Ia answer to our applica- 
tion to Mr. Ross, for a history of this valnable seedling, 
we have received the annexed letter: 

Messrs, Gaytorp & ‘Tucker At your reque 
you an account of my seedling strawberry, wh 
mises fo be a great acre n tothe lovers of 
cious fruit. In June, !8°6, T was in Mr. Beekman’: gar- 
den in this town, and he gave me a strawberry from the 


variety called Keen’s seedling, 
a present to my wife. The see 
perated carefully from the pulp, 





ch Ll earried home : 
is of this strawherry T se- 
by rubbing 


them in dry 


beach sand, and then sowed them ina 7 by 9 glass box, 
filled with eood earth, which was placed behind the coal 
house of Ff. Gifford, Esa. The seeds came up well, but 


had no eare take: them. Next spring I happened to 
notice the box, 
e | by the frost, w 


this plant, was removed! 


ind found all my plants had been des‘roy- 
except The box, w 
ymy house, when finding it had 


tha single on. h 





a singular round leaf, ditterent from the orig | straw- 
berry, T took better care of In the spr af 1838, 
having no good place of m \ I removed it to the 


earden of Mr. Brooksbank. buat aw to the vicinity of 





some flower beds, the | fered mueh. In I839, I 

mind that one of the runness had for fruit, and T re- 
moved it ton unten, where it yielded some fine fruit. 
Next y Thal some berries that measured 44, and one 
tha reasured 6! inches in er ! The fruit 
was so yy our best H ‘ sis who saw 





| large plants in spring. 
duce the largest strawberries, and yield the greatest num- | 
ber, of any variety I have seen, or that is cultivated in 
The name above given, was con- 


| this neighborhood. 











THE CULTIVAT 
the plant and fruit, that I determined to 
to your city and New-York, in 1840, but was prevented 
by some trespasser, who carried off the whole. I let 
Mr. Wilson, Horticulturist of your city, and Mr. J. T. 
Perkins, of Hudson, have a.few plants, both of which 
have produced fine fruit; and Mr. Perkins’? gave some 
single berries that filled a wine glass. The fruit is of fine 
appearance and excellent flavor. 

I measured some of the leaves out of curiosity, which 
were 5? inches in diameter. 
plants grow very strong, and require room, as one plant 
will cover a space of 3 square feet in one year; but if 
deprived of their runners in summer, these will make 
[ think this strawberry will pro- 


OR. s 


ferred by friend Wilson, from the circumstance of the 
seedling having twice narrowly escaped destruction. 
Yours with much respect, 
Hudson, July, 1842. ALEX. Ross. 


The Agave Americana, of which we promised a cut in 
this number, is not yet in fall bloom, 








Five THousaND-FoLD INCREASE.—A bunch of rye 
from a single kernel, on the farm of Mr. J. H. Hidley, 
of Greenbush, this season produced 78 stalks, averaging 
6 feet in length, the produce of which was estimated at 
5000 kernels. 

DorKInG Fowrs.—* A Subscriber” wishes to know 
where he can procure 20 to 30 of this breed of hens. 
Who ean inform him? 

A New England Silk Convention, is to be held at North- 
ampton, on the 28th of this month, to collect and embody 


facts; to consider what further legislative action may be 


required on the part of Congress, and the several New 


England States; and to discuss whatever questions con- | 


nected with the silk business that may come before the 
meeting. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 
Communications hove been received since A 
Su riber, simon Anti-puti, David Kose, | 

Wills, W. H. Sotham, A., A Subseriber, T. Be 

] S.Shinner, Lt orth, L. Kennedy, : 
Parts bey 3 a 

oodtin, AV f Westeru Neu 

Farmer, J Varrineton, Phos 
| hy, Ge Vail, ouds, John King, Bey 
Vex ep Trevor, ( i r, KR. A. Avery, J. M 
nb. Mor bs cribers, BI ». Bissel, R. North. 





», Esq. Alfred, a vial containing a 
;immda neuter or working bee.— 
csellers, New-York, ‘ Cottage Resi- 


ivr 





| Cottages and Cottage- 













. he { Grounds, adapted to North Ame- 
rica. By A.J. Downs uthor of a Treatise on Landscape 
Gardening Fro, Hon. D. D. Barnard, M. C., a Report from 
the Co f Ways and Mean ng the rates of Duties in- 
posed by the Tariff rets of IS16, 1824, 192¢, and 1832, &c. and the 
Tariff Laws from 17589 to 1833. Also, Mr. Barnard’s speech on 




















the policy of a Protective Tariff, in the H. of R y 6.—From 
Hon. J. BR. Giddings, Mac... Mr. Lea t’s Memorial on the sub- 
ject ofthe r ston of the From Hon. H. L. EUsworth, 
\ hi 1, a parcel of ranean Wheat, which ts consi- 
cere proof against th zimost proof against the rast.” 
Th heat can be had of MOS. Powell, | biladelphia, at $1,74 
per bushel.—From F. P. Prentice, Foq. Mount Hope, a basket 
of Phu and a basket of Pears, of several different varieties. 
From f Noes. Hudson. three varieties of Seedling Plums. 
ritise Mr. Lawrence of Hudson, which we consider valuable 
ece is to our Citalogne of this fruit. 

The re-publicatic ucedtob subs er at Wooster, O., 
wis aecidental. We were firs apprised of the fact, by the re- 
ception of his note 

King, Esq. Dubuque, will nd an answer te his inquiries in 
1 to the Alpaca, at p. 178, vol. §, of the Cul., where a 
of it sre piven 








( on of “Simon Anti-pnff,’ from “Windy Cove 

Fan ~’ though a pleasant jew desprit, weuld provoke an un- 
plessmmt contro rs midis therefore ce¢ d 

We sh 1 ke a cood use of J Todd's ‘‘ Nine 


Reasons,’ our thank 





» has 
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send specimens 


When on a good soil the | 
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WOBURN PIGS, 
i hes subscriber is now ready to receive orders for pigs of the 
uke of Bedford’s Woburn breed, which will be old enough 
| to send away in a few weeks. 
| pair, delivered in New-York. 
|_ Also, far the pigs of two litters, from Berkshire sows of Mr 
Lossing’s breeding, by the prize boar, a cut of which appeare- 
in the Cultivator of last October. These pigs are of uncom- 
mon beauty and promise. Price $15 per pair. 
For some remarks on this stock, see the Am. Agriculturist of 
Sept 1842. CHARLES STARR, Jr 
Mendham, Morris co. N. J., Sept. 1542. 





| 


The price is reduced to $25 per 





Important Sale to Agriculturists. 
IMPROVED SHORT HORN DURHAM CATTLE. 
( N THURSDAY MORNNING, Sth of September, at 10 o’clock, 

will be sold at public sale, at the exhibition ground of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, Rising Sun, on the German- 
town road, 3 miles from the city, 

A choice selection of splendid Durham Dairy Stock, from the 
herd of James Gowen, Esq. of Mount Airy, consisting of import- 
j ed Cows, young Bulls and Calves, from Dairy Maid, Pocebon- 
| tas, Victoria, &c. and by the celebrated Bulls, Colostya, Prince 

of Wales, and Leander. 
This sale will afferd to breeders an opportunity of adding io 
| their stock, thorough bred animals of high character and pure 
blood; and their diffusion into proper hands isa primary ol.ject 
in this sale, together with the necessity of a separation of the 
| herd, to prevent over close breeding. 
| Catalogues will be ready in due time, and the cattle may be 
examined at the Exhibition Ground, two days previous to sale. 
| WOLBERT & HERKNESS, Auctioneers. 
| Philadelphia, July 25, 1842. 


FRUIT TREES. 
| FFYHE subscribers have for sale at their Nursery, (near Mace- 
| donville, on the Erie canal, ) 10,000 Peach trees, 1,000 Cher- 
| Ty trees, 1,000 Apple trees, and many hundreds of Apricot, Nec- 
| tarine, Pear and Quince trees; all of which have been propa- 
| gated from hearing trees, whose genuineness or excellence has 
| been fully tested. None other are ever offered by them for sale. 
| The Peaches consist chiefly of the following varieties; 
| Early Tillotson—ripens early part and middle of 8 mo. (Aug.) 
| fruit medium size, excellent, a good bearer. Larce red Rare- 
| ripe—ripens ten days later thanthe preceding, fruit large, ex- 
{cellent. Early York—ripens latter part of 8 mo., large. sweet 
(and rich; a fruit of the highest character. White Imperial— 
ripens a little later than Early York, large, white with a red 
check, swe. t, juicy, and melting, very excellent. Yellow Al- 
berge—ripens early in 9 mo. (Sept.) fruit rather large, one of 
the finest yellow peaches, Seabolt’s—ripens a few days later 
than the last, fruit red, large, of first rate excellence. Red 
Cheek Malocoton—ripens with the Jast, fruit rather large, beau- 
| tiful, of excellent flavor; ranks as first rate among yellow 
| peaches. Hill’s Chili—ripens a week or two later than the pre- 
ceding, a very large, fine yellow peach. 
| Also, in smaller quantities, Early Ann, Nutmeg Sweetwater, 
Old Newington Cling, Late York, and Hesth Cling. Ali the 
peaches have been at least once transplanted, and the roots thus 
greatly improved for again removing. Price 25 cents each, £20 
per hundred, $150 per thousand, or $160 well packed and celi- 
vered for transportation 

















Orders directed ‘* Thomas & Smith, Macedon, Wayne co. N. 
r.? aecompenied with remittances, will be faithfully and 
promptly attended to, and the trees sent by the Erie Canal, or 
by the Auburn and Rochester Railroad. J. J. THOMAS, 
Viacedon, 9 mo., 142. W. R. 


SMIUH. 
WARRENS IMPROVED PATENT 
HORSE POWER AND THRESHING MACHINE, 


ned having witnessed 


!, en the 26th instant, an 
e practical utility of * Warren’s Patent Im- 
Power and Threshing 


sec 





YHE undersi 


Pion on 


‘| 


Machine,’? 








£ ! cheeriuiy re- 

1to the attention of agricu'turists, as the most 

tions Of thecharscter, that ve ever fallen under 

on, 1 simplicity of theiy construction is truly 

» their ove | others eon s inthe 

ty h they cflectually separate the 

{ t mbrokesu tesicerutum hitherto une 

Py, we nor for j pactness and sin. 
dimens« ing Oo t feet wide, 18 inch 

, ane eizhine but 4 or Pesices being 
pplicaple to the Threshing Machin se of its origi- 
ntl invention,) it can be app! thequal adcvanteee to Cote 







ton Gins, Circular Saws, Turn s, Cider and Sugar mills. 


















\ith but one horse power, | iveshit Machine, forty 
hushels of oats mag be thres ve honr, and wheat and 
other small grain i port en's Patent Straw Cut- 
ter wa uibite e sn i should Le ceneral! 
idopl ng de lly superortoanyimuse. Three bushels 
o straw per minute are cut with the greatest facility, 

TUNIS VAN PELT, 54 Water st. 

WM. A. WARNER, 54 Water st. 

A. B. BIGELOW. 

JOHN L. LEFFERTS, United States Hotel. 
GEORGE COLEMAN, 213 Bleecker st. 
ALEX WILEY Vashingten st. 
STEPHEN T f; 112 Broadway. 

8. B KIRTLAND, Broadway, — 
ROBERT EB, COLMAN, Astor House, N. Y. 
EDWIN R. YALE tes Hotel, N. Y. 
EGBERT BENSON, Varren st., or New 


Utrecht, L. I. 

MES RB. PHILLIPS, 53 Wooster st., N. Y. 
ARLES WEBB, 19 City Hall and Twen- 
July 7, 1842. ty-seventh st , near 9th Avenue, 

Mr. E. Wareex :—Dear Sir,—In reply to your asking my opin- 
ion of the machine I purchased of Mr. L. Rostwick, 58 Water st. 
N. Y., Lhave to say, that after a fair trial with Barley and 
Wheat, with two horses, I ean thresh in a clean and thorough 
manner, at lest 30 bushels of the former, in one hour, with com- 

rative ease to the horses, and this day, without driving them 
t hard, in sixty minutes, 200 sheaves of wheat of a large 
were threshed out in a clean and excellent manner, which 
ut 15 bushe The straw, after threshing, is easily bun- 
und as it comes out whole and unbroken, I consider your 
machines on that account iasportant; and as only three hands 
tre required to do the work well, I think the great saving of Ja- 
bor such an item, as to make them what is much needed by ma- 
ny of our farmers in this section of country. Yours, &e 

Lahway, N. J. Aug. 8, 1842. SAMUEL MOORE. 

LEONARD BOSTWICK, No. 58 Water st., N. York, is the ex- 
+} Acent for the sale of the above machines, to whom all 
pplieations for the purchase ef the right to manufacture and 
vend may be addressed, (post paid,) and who will receive all 
orders for the same 

To avoid the de and expence of correspondence in relation 
to terms, the advertiser here states, that cash in this city. will 
he required when the machines are shipped, which will render 
it h some person in N. York. 

g Mach ; 












s is. 





dled, 


















necessary to forward ordersthr 


One Horse Power and Thre 











Two do. ri do 75 
Exclusive of band, which will be furnished, if desired, at from 
$3 to $4 

















